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AMPHIBIOUS JEEP: NEVADA SPORTS-STYLE 











Youll go far 
on a little. 


New standards in style and economy are 
set by the 1946 Ford. Among its many 
new developments is an improved over- 
all economy—and remarkable savings on 
gasoline and oil... 

You'll find new stepped-up power, too! 
--- The new 100 h.p. V-8 engine gives Ford 
the smoothest, most powerful engine in 
the lowest-price field ... the only 8-cylinder 
V-type engine in its price class! 

Everywhere you look there are ad- 
vances. Bright new beauty in the massive 
grille and broader hood! Smart newness 
in the roomy interiors—with rich plastics 
and fabrics in colorful two-tone combina- 
tions ... A ride made smooth and always 
gentle by new multi-leaf springing! 

And for quick and quiet stops: new, 
extra-large hydraulic brakes—big enough 


to stop a car of twice the weight! .. . Sure, 
there’s a Ford in your fu- , 
ture! See your dealer now. EZ? 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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TUNE IN... THE FORD-BOB CROSBY SHOW—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M., E.S.T.... THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR—ABC, Sundays, 8-9:00 P.M., E.S.T. 


Talking 


Washington during the last 12 or 
14 years has developed some past mas- 
ters in the art of explaining away a set 
of facts that are hard to take. But 
here is one situation that even Chester 
Bowles and his famous charts can’t 
resolve: 

America is known the world over 
as a land of plenty. Moreover, it is 
actually such a blessed place. It has 
plenty of raw materials, labor, fac- 
tories, machinery and manufacturing 
skill. It has intact the factories, mines 
and mills that constituted our war plant 
and the men and women that manned 
them, now refreshed and rested after 
their war work, are eager to get back to 
their jobs. Together plants and men 
proved this country’s capacity to out- 
produce the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

America also has plenty of money 
to invest in the making of goods and 
plenty of confidence in its future. Re- 
member how the millions rushed to 
buy stocks in the early stages of recon- 
version. Other millions have plenty of 
money with which to buy the things 
they want. 

But today this great country is a 
land of scarcities. It has most every- 
thing except the one thing that mil- 
liens of people want with great urgency 

. —manufactured goods, such as new re- 
frigerators, new electrical appliances, 
new cars, clothes, clocks and shoes. 
Though the nation’s manufacturers 
have orders on their books totalling 
millions of dollars, thousands of plants 
are closed down tight or limping along 
in slow motion. 

Why? 

Because at a time when this en- 
tire country needed nothing so much as 
a program that would give our econ- 
omy a chance to start going again on a 
sound peacetime basis that would meet 
pent up demand and kill inflation, what 
did we get? We got a politically-devised 
policy displaying two marked charac- 
teristics, 

For workers, this policy provided 
pressured wage increases that have now 
become general throughout our econ- 
omy. But for job makers, charged with 
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the responsibility of creating and main- 
taining payrolls, it provided nothing 
but ambiguity of statement and un- 
certainty of result. It told employers, 
in effect, that they could go ahead 
and increase wages and then take a 
chance on getting a boost in prices to 
compensate for resulting higher costs 
of production. 

Now what’s the result of this situ- 
ation in terms of jobs in smaller cities 
and towns of this country? 

The Greensburg (Pa.) Daily Trib- 
une set out to find the answer. It re- 
ported that “5,800 employes of the 
Walworth plant here, the Robertshaw 
Thermostat Company in Youngwood 
and the Elliott and Semler companies 
in Jeannette remain idle with no imme- 
diate prospects of the workers return- 
ing to their machines.” 

Though OPA’s public statements 
promise manufacturers prompt hear- 
ings, an executive of one company told 
The Daily Tribune: 

“We have appealed for relief to 
responsible government officials in 
Washington. All these government of- 
ficials will tell us is that they are not 
equipped with personnel and machinery 
to consider price adjustments for us at 
this time and they give us no definite 
word when they will be in that posi- 
tion.” 

That situation can be multiplied 
thousands of times over—in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

We can afford to temporize no 
longer. The Administration has failed 
to get our industrial machine going for 
reasons repeatedly made plain to the 
country. John Lewis’ Mine Workers’ 
Journal put the central reason pretty 
well when it noted in its current issue 
that “OPA continues producing short- 
ages because it is driven by economic 
forces none of its two-bit professors, 
law students and advertising blow-hards 
can understand.” 

It’s up to Congress, therefore, to 
declare that this era of Managed’ Econ- 
omy is at an end—that our country’s 
welfare requires that the men who built 
its industrial system be given a chance 
to operate it. 


Cordially, 


Avisdau Selma: 


Publisher 
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“ . «+ WONDER WHY he doesn’t do some- 
thing about it. He’d have really nice hair! 
Dry Scalp makes it so dull and lifeless and al- 
most impossible to comb. My! loose dandruff, 
too. Somebody ought to tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Wonder if I dare.’’ 











Hatt looks better... 


scalp feels berfér... 
when you check 





: nee 2 a f aa. * 
SAME MAN, SAME HAIR... but look! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 
you. Five drops a day check Dry Scalp by 
supplementing natural scalp oils. Loose dan- 
druff disappears. Your hair is easy to comb, 
and it keeps that natural, just-combed look. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care—to both scalp and hair, 


Vaseline 


ee6. ¥. 6. FAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 





Between 


Ourselves 





Strike Photos: We wish to advise 
that the caption appearing under the two 
photographs ... in your issue of Jan. 30 
(Nation: Violence) is incorrect insofar as 
it states that U.S. Electrical Motors, Inc., 
is a subsidiary of General Motors. This 
local concern is entirely independent. 

The McCarty Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

[Apologies to The McCarty Co. The 
caption information was supplied by Interna- 
tional Photos.—Ed.] 


lrate. I resent the remark of Walter 
Burwell in PATHFINDER about prohibition- 
ists and Puritans. It is typical of the li- 
quor traffic and its friends. 
R. Reinbold, St. Paul, Minn. 


Franco Fan. I read the article “I, 
Franco” (PATHFINDER, Feb, 27) and wish 
to protest such defamatory accusations 
against a great patriot and his loyal and 
very efficient government. 

That so-called Spanish republican 
government in exile is composed of Com- 
munists under the influence and support 
of Moscow. Franco might not be over- 
thrown were it not for the conspiracies of 
the secret cult of Soviet appeasers in the 
State Department, which covertly sup- 
ports Soviet aspirations in every quarter 
of the globe. 

Frank Cervantes, Tucson, Ariz. 


Big Fish: Give Michigan credit (for 
the muskellunge-catching record). 

Harry J. Pettibone, Detroit, Mich. 

{[Mr. Pettibone encloses a newspaper 
story of the taking of a 110-pound muskie 
out of Intermediate Lake, Mich., 26 years 
ago. Art Richter of Wisconsin had said the 
record muskie (102 Ibs.) was taken at Lake 
Minocqua, Wis., in 1902.—Eb.] 


Scold Parents: “Off to school at 3 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 13) . . . perfectly ab- 
surd. I’m a mother of five, a grandmother 
and a great grandmother. I would suggest 
that those who do not know enough to 
bring up their babies should be sent to 
school and taught how. 

Mrs. Susan E. Ream, Rasking Ridge, N.J. 


. - . All educators today are fully 
aware that more responsibility has fallen 
on the schools because parents shirk theirs. 
As a teacher during the last 10 years I 
have seen discipline problems become in- 
creasingly difficult. Children are no longer 
reared in the homes; are taught no respect 
for their elders. Even first-graders begin 
school with no respect for authority. 

Beth Massey, Pekin, JIl. 


Athlete's Foot: Your article (on 
treatment, of athlete’s foot) is as blatant 
a bit of medical propaganda and as cruel 
and conscienceless as I have ever seen. 


o 


In the interest of humanity. will you not 
kindly inform the “three Indiana special- 
ists” . . . that I have never known plain 
kerosene oil to fail to cure athlete’s foot. 
Carlyle Folsom, New Orleans, La. 


Doubly Disgusted: I cannot see 
much good in publishing such letters as 
“Disgusted” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 20). The 
writer evidently has no conception of the 
purpose of the loan (proposed U.S. loan 
to Britain) and doubtless has never read 
the arguments pro and con by vastly bet- 
ter informed persons than the intemper- 
ance of the writer would indicate him to be. 

F. du Pont Thomson, Elkton, Md. 


... English loan—baloney! Sell their 
assets in this country and get them and 
their influence out of this country. Let 
them pay their bills as we are expected 
to pay ours. . . . Give Russia its loan— 
its credit is good. 

Mr. & Mrs. Allen Kane, 
North Liberty, Ind. 


. . . Why should we be asked to buy 
Victory Loan bonds and war stamps in 
order to make a loan to Great Britain 
which would not be appreciated or not 
likely be repaid? 

P. A. Retrum, Canyon City, Ore. 


. » « We have such a Government 
that will make our soldiers in the front 
lines pay a paltry premium on their in- 
surance and, if they miss a payment or 
two, will take the insurance away from 
them. Then it would give billions to Great 
Britain and never expect anything back 
for it. 

C, B. Martin, Parsons, Kan. 


More Thrift, Less Taxes: In Patn- 
FINDER, Graham Patterson calls for reduc- 
tion of taxes and thrift in our government. 

. His language on this subject is not 
strong enough. This nation . . . will not 
have prosperity and better living for ev- 
erybody until Government spending is 
stopped. 

Everett P. Sawyer, Ashburnham, Mass. 

Boom, Boom! To the professor who 
suggested (use of) some large American 
city for experimentation with the atom 
bomb, I whole-heartedly give him Wash- 
ington, D.C.—without warning to the in- 
habitants in the vicinity of the White 
House! 

Peter Holt, Somerville, Mass. 

Inflation Money: We are told that 
if people have too much money there is 
great danger of inflation. It looks like the 
strikes are taking care of the danger. Mil- 
lions out of work for three months have 
lost a large amount of earnings. 

S. F. Svanson, Chicago, JIl. 


- - « Wages were the cause of infla- 
tion and wages are still going up... . 
Looks to me like the unions and not the 
majority of the people are running the 
Government. 

J. H. B., Bellingham, Wash. 
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Under The Dome 








PERON VICTORY in Argentina (which now seems certain) puts the State Depart-— 
ment's Latin American Chief, Spruille Braden, on the spot. He must 
decide whether to try to read Argentina out of the inter—American 
set-up or swallow his pride and let the Peron government participate. 

FOOD SHORTAGE abroad makes economic sanctions against Argentina impossible. 
Starvation of 1 million people is considered too high a price, even 
to get rid of a fascist-type government. . 

SWITCH FROM OPPOSITION to support of the Administration housing program by some 
building groups was primarily caused by fear of emotional appeal that 
can be made on veterans’ behalf. They still aren't sold on program. 

BETTER PREPARATION of U.S. UNO delegates next time is being planned by State 
Department. In London delegates didn't have sufficient time to get 
together, work out an agenda and a procedure. 


Present strategy is to make haste slowly. 

JOHN L. LEWIS' demand for payment of a production royalty by the coal industry 
to provide hospitalization, etc., will bring out a rash of anti- 
royalty bills in Congress. 

U.S. IS IRRITATED by Russian decision to send a delegation to Argentina to 
trade gold and platinum, for meat and hides. 

NOTE THAT CHURCHILL'S PASSAGE in his Fulton speech saying that Russia doesn't 
want war but only "the fruits of war" contains dlmost the exact words 
the French ambassador used in referring to Germany in 1914. 

GROWING BLACK MARKET in building materials is going to have to be smashed if 
‘Government is going to make its priority system work. 


is machinery to modernize its coal mines. 

NO TAX—REDUCTION PLEA by the President has changed the thinking of some Con- 
gressmen. Now, instead of talking an across-the-board cut, they're 
suggesting simply restoration of the earned income credit. 

SURVEY OF VET PROGRAMS set up by cities, towns and companies shows there's 
still plenty of room for improvement. U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
working out a blueprint to help community planning. 

AVIATION MEN COMPLAIN that most airport planning is out-of-date, are sponsoring 
a campaign to convince Federal, State and local authorities. 

OPPONENTS OF UNO LOCATION in Connecticut will come up with a new argument. 
They'll claim the site is too near vital New York harbor, important 
industrial cities, will make spying by foreign countries easy. 

CQNGRESS IS SHARPENING ITS KNIFE to operate on Secretary Wallace's request 
for a $70 million jump in the Dept. of Commerce appropriation. 

MOVE TO REPEAL War Powers act is getting started among Republican Congressmen. 

ws They argue it's the best way to clip Administration's wings, restore 
Government to Congress. ; 

FISH AND WILDLIFE DIRECTOR Ira Gabrielson will resign in April and be suc- 
ceeded by Albert Day, now his assistant. J 

FIGHT BETWEEN Agriculture Secretary Anderson and National Farmers Union isn't 
cooling any. FU leaders are readying some new blasts. 

UNSETTLED WORLD CONDITIONS are changing the temper of Congress toward postwar 
military programs. There's a revival of interest in military training, 
the Army-Navy merger, and the Army is getting some converts. 

ADMINISTRATION LEADERS are frankly worried at political effect of fact that 
most shortages are going to continue throughout the year. 
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The Nation 


Settlements 


Several drastic strikes avoided but 
foreman issue threatens to make 
coal walkout certain 


The President had a complaint. The 
press, he said, devoted too much space to 
strike news, too little to peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes. . 

And, although the General Motors 
and electrical strikes continued unabated, 
the President had picked a good week to 
emphasize settlements. Within a few days 
a nation-wide telephone strike was avert- 
ed; Western Electric settled a 65-day 
walkout; a 14-week strike of San Fran- 
cisco shipyard machinists ended; and, by 
appointing a fact-finding board under the 
Railway Labor act, Truman forestalled a 
strike by railroad engineers and trainmen. 

As an added bolster the U.S. Concili- 
ation Service issued January figures show- 
ing that of 1,192 labor-management cases, 
gi1 were settled before a strike. 

Foremen. But action by another 
branch of Government practically guar- 
anteed a whopping big strike sometime in 
April. The National Labor Relations 
Board, in a 2-1 decision, decided foremen 
have Wagner act protection, can choose 
any union they want to represent them. 

This was great news for John L. 
Lewis. Next to wages, unionizing of fore- 
men will be the thorniest issue between 
him and the coal operators in current 
contract negotiations. Lewis has already 
called two strikes on this issue, certainly 
won't balk at another one. 

The coal operators promptly said 
that they would fight the issue unless or 
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until the courts upheld the NLRB ruling. 

Meaning. What the judges will have 
to decide is whether foremen and similar 
supervisory employes are management 
representatives or simply workers. Fore- 
men themselves are divided on the ques- 
tion. In Detroit the Foreman’s Associa- 
tion of America claims 43,000 members 
in 38 states, has a contract with Ford and 
several other companies. In Pittsburgh the 
Foreman’s League, a sort of combination 
labor-management group, favors unions— 
but not for foremen. Lewis would organ- 
ize coal industry foremen under his dis- 
trict 50 (a catch-all union) banner, in ef- 
fect make them part of the United Mine 
Workers. 


Big Three? 


Foreign relations plagued the public’s 
and the President’s mind. At a press con- 
ference Truman was cagey, almost non- 
committal on questions relating to Russia. 

Many thought the best way to work 
on the world’s ills (see /ssues, p. 15) was 
to call another meeting of the Big Three. 
Asked point-blank if there would be an- 
other meeting, the President said not in 
the immediate future, but he left the door 
open, indicated that if another conference 
were held it would be in the U.S. 

But to rumors that he would change 
his Foreign Affairs Chief, Truman had a 
denial. General Marshall was coming 
home from China to report on his mission, 
but he would not replace Secretary of State 
Byrnes (as Washington dopesters guessed ). 
Instead he would return to China. 

Elsewhere in Government, “Cap” 
Krug took over as Interior Secretary after 








Acme 


MARSHALL. The President said he would send 
him back. (SEE: Big Three?) 


being unanimously confirmed by the Ser- 
ate and after being awarded all the nearly- 
a-score extra jobs handled by his prede- 
cessor Harold Ickes. 

And one of the young New Dealers 
came back to Federal Service when Rob- 
ert R. Nathan became special consultant 
to House Czar Wilson Wyatt. 


In the Pocket 


For the first time since March 1942 
the Treasury took in more money than it 
spent. In February it had a $168,234,- 
003.27 surplus but, for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, it was still $19,575,150,- 
934.07 in the red. 

Next aim: A surplus for the year, 


At Last 


Joan Crawford, after two decades of 
movie acting, missed the high point in 
her career. She was sick in bed with flu 


International 


START AND FINISH. John L. Lewis, here with carpenters’ boss Bill Hutcheson, had a strike brewing, but battles at Western Electric's Kearny, 
N. J. plant ended and the telephone strike placards weren't needed. (SEE: Settlements) 
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"YA Hog Can Cross the Country 
‘Without Changing Trains 
—Bat YOU Can't! 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate Road 
again propose to give humans a break! 





ARISTOCRAT. The hog had the advantage. 
(SEE: No Change) 


last week when she won Hollywood’s most 
coveted honor—the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences “Oscar” for the 
best performance turned in by an actress 
in 1945. Ray Milland, another veteran, 
won his first actor’s Oscar for his por- 
trayal of a drunk in The Lost Weekend. 
The award had a special significance 
for Miss Crawford because the role for 
which she won it—that of a mother in 
Mildred Pierce—marked her comeback 
after three years without a film job. 


The Lost Weekend not only won its’ 


star an Oscar but was itself chosen the 
best picture of 1945. Other awards went 
to James Dunn for his supporting role in 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn; Anne Revere 
for hers in National Velvet; Peggy Ann 
Garner as outstanding child performer; 
Billy Wilder for directing The Lost Week- 
end and to both Wilder and Charles 
Bracket for writing it. 


No Change 


The first breach appeared in the in- 
visible barrier cutting the nation in two 
for transcontinental train riders. 

Since the coasts were joined by rail, 
travelers have had to break their trip at 
Chicago, St. Louis or New Orleans; pack 
and unpack baggage; change trains; often 
wait for hours. They couldn’t get the 
straight-through privilege given hogs in 
freight cars. 

Before the war railroads recognized 
the nuisance of the arrangement but did 
nothing, arguing there was not enough 
traffic to sustain through service. 

But the war changed their outlook. 
Experience gained in handling cross-coun- 
try troop trains; growing industrialization 
of the West; and pointed needling by 
some progressive lines finally brought ac- 
tion. Plans were announced for a daily 
coast-to-coast train from New York via 
Chicago, operated on alternate days by 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral. West of Chicago, many lines were 
interested, but allocation of the service 
was not definitely decided, Schedules call 
for 59-hour service from coast to coast. 
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Heartless 


The housing bill, the giant that was 
to build 2.7 million homes in two years, 
came out of the House operating room 
a tottering shell. It remained to be seen 
what the Senate surgeons would do to it. 

A coalition of House Republicans and 
Southern Democrats had cut out what 
President Truman called its “heart”— 
$600,000,000 in subsidies on new home 
building. They also voted down a section 
providing for ceiling prices on already- 
existing homes, along with what Repub- 
licans called the “snooper provisions,” re- 
quiring real estate dealers to furnish un- 
der oath information on their business. 

What's Left. As it went to the Sen- 
ate, the bill. still called for: (1) ceiling 
prices on new homes through an Office of 
Housing Stabilization; (2) government 
control over building materials until June, 
1947; (3) preferences for veterans in 
buying or renting new houses; (4) restric- 
tions on lumber exports; and (5) a $1 bil- 
lion increase in Federal home mortgage 
loan authority. 

Rep. Patman (D.-Tex.), author of 
the original bill, called it a “long and sub- 
stantial step in the right direction,” hoped 
the Senate would restore what the House 
had removed. But just when the Senate, 
working on the controversial British loan, 
would get around to it wasn’t clear. 


Tasty ‘‘Lawyers”’ 


Rolland Colburn has a deep-seated 
grudge against “lawyers”—an ugly, brown- 
skinned fish becoming increasingly numer- 
ous in Wisconsin’s Lake Winnebago. 

They’re too gluttonous, he argues, 
feed largely on perch, walleyes and white 
bass, sometimes catch and swallow 12- 
inch pike. 

Although they make fine eating, fish- 
ermen cling to a traditional dislike for 
“lawyers” (also known as burbots), throw 
them overboard in disgust whenever 
caught. 

So Colburn abandoned educational 
coaxing, ordered his state conservation 


department rough fish removal crew to 
string nets over spawning beds. Gathering 
11,000 pounds, he sold them to fish mar- 
kets. 

Payoff. Colburn proved “people do 
eat lawyers,” the state pocketed about 
$550, and the cause of better fishing was 
served. 


World Bankers 


. Nearly two years ago at Bretton 
Woods, N.H., 45 nations agreed to set up 
two institutions the world had never seen 
before—an International Monetary Fund 
with an $8.8 billion kitty in which mem- 
ber nations could exchange currencies and 
an International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

The purpose: To promote world 
trade, strengthen weak nations, stabilize 
foreign exchange dealings. By last week. 
representatives of some 40 nations were 
meeting on Wilmington Island, near Sa- 
vannah, Ga., to transform the fund and 
bank into working organizations, Within 
two weeks they expected to choose a 
home for the two groups, establish rules 
for membership, draw up by-laws to gov- 
ern the two monetary pools into which 
35 countries now have poured $13.9 bil- 
lion. 

Early last week, Treasury Secretary 
Fred Vinson was named chairman of the 
governing board of the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund, with the delegates unani- 
mously adopting the nominating commit- 
tee’s report. Then the delegates moved to 
clear the way for the admission of non- 
participating countries. 

This would include Russia which had 
been playing coy and had failed to meet 
its original fund quota of $1.2 billion but 
which, at the last moment, showed up at 
Savannah as an observer—amid reports 
its chances for a $1 billion loan from the 
U.S. would go glimmering if it does not 
join up. Britain, meanwhile, was hinting it 
would withdraw its membership if Con- 
gress failed to approve the proposal to 
lend her $3.75 billion. 

Shock. In Washington, as the Senate 





International 


ECONOMISTS. Gen. Coxey who once led an “army” but who's now interested in economic 
theory listened intently to Vinson on the British Loan. (SEE: World Bankers) 
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GOING UP. Apprentice firemen in New York, 

all ex-G.l.s, practice climbing buildings with 

scaling ladders. In case you're worried, there's 
a life-net below. 


Banking Committee held hearings on the 
British loan with Treasury Secretary Vin- 
son as bellwether witness, even Sen. Taft 
(R.-Ohio), GOP financial leader in the 
Senate, indicated he might support it. 
President Truman then told Congress the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary Problems had approved 
plans for Russia, Poland, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, The Netherlands and Nether- 
lands East Indies, 

With France and Norway also out to 
borrow from Uncle Sam, little Denmark 
caused near-consternation in the Capital. 
On his way to Savannah, Denmark’s chief 
delegate admitted his country already had 
borrowed $20 million from the U.S., but 
added: “We are not going to ask for any 
more money now. We don’t need any.” 


Prices, Pauley & Politics 


Congress still skirmished on the infla- 
tion front. In the House, pro witnesses 
urged continuance of price controls and 
condemned “pressure groups.” Majority 
Leader McCormack (Mass.) warned that 
opponents wouldn’t make a frontal attack 
on OPA but try to add “crippling amend- 
ments that would make price control in- 
effective.” 

Then, from the House postwar eco- 
nomic policy committee came a_ back- 
handed boost: A “reluctant” recommen- 
dation that OPA continue another year. 

In the Senate the farm bloc swung 
into action, prepared to call up the House- 
approved Pace bill to include farm labor 
costs in parity prices. Administration 
forces called this “drastically inflation- 
ary.” e 

Meanwhile another House measure, 
the Case anti-strike bill, succumbed in the 
Senate Labor Committee, was slated to 
have most of its teeth pulled before 
emerging as new legislation. 





Rebuttal. The Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee let Ed Pauley come back to de- 
fend himself, answer allegations by ex- 
Interior Secretary Ickes, others, which he 
claimed had blackened his reputation. It 
was an “open secret” that Pauley would 
eventually withdraw as Navy Under Sec- 
retary nominee, but he still belligerently 
told Sen. Tobey (R.-N.H.): “‘As long as 
you sit here putting things in the record, 
I will sit here and demand the right to 
answer.” 

Meaning. In an election year, the 
Pauley case had made good political am- 
munition. The Democrats were now busily 
trying to “save face,” escape as grace- 
fully as possible. There was politics, too, 
in the GOP-Southern Democratic coali- 
tion against price control. A victory would 
embarrass the Administration, might at- 
tract votes among those tired of “bureauc- 
racy” and yearning, after four years of 
war, for “normalcy.” 


Jobs for Vets 


When war came Civil Service rules 
were waived to permit thousands to obtain 
temporary government positions on war 
service appointments, without taking com- 
petitive examinations. 

Last week the Civil Sérvice Commis- 
sion, moving back to full peacetime basis, 
announced that 500,000 war service posi- 
tions soon will be open for competition. 

To veterans this was good news, for 
(1) all non-disabled vets automatically 
will get five extra points added to their 
examination scores; (2) disabled vets will 
get 10 points extra and will move to the 
top of the list of eligibles for Civil Service 
job preference. 

Postoffices Know. The 500,000 jobs 
are in almost every conceivable field from 
stenography to meteorology and will go on 
the competitive market beginning in the 
next two to three weeks. How do vets and 
non-vets get them? 

Announcement of examination dates 
will be made, said Civil Service, via news- 
papers and radio. Local post offices will 
have blanks needed for filing for the 
exams, and generally will be able to ex- 
plain examination procedures. No course 
in private, so-called Civil Service 





“schools” is needed to enable the job 
candidates to take the examinations. 

Only bad job news for veterans was 
a ruling by a New York Federal court 
that ex-servicemen do not have “super- 
seniority” in their old jobs; i.e., do not 
have job seniority over non-veteran fellow 
workers who have been on the job longer. 
This reversed both a lower court and Se- 
lective Service Boss Hershey, and it may 
lead to a final test before the Supreme 
Court. 


Shipshape 


Uncle. Sam, with the world’s biggest 
merchant fleet (58 million tons), began to 
get out of the shipping business. 

The United Maritime Authority 
which operated the wartime world ship- 
ping pool was dissolved and last week the 
President signed: into law a bill which 
gives U.S. shipping back to private 
operators. 

Plan. The bill, written with the sad 
example of World War I in mind when 
surplus ships were dumped on the market, 
is designed to assure an efficient, modern 
U.S. merchant fleet. Surplus ships over 
and above a goal of 15 million tons would 
be frozen in an emergency pool, would 
be available for emergency use but would 
be no deterrent to new construction. 
Others would be sold to private operators 
at fair prices, 400 by July 1. 

Another addition to the merchant 
fleet, the U.S. share of 500 German ships 
divided with Russia and Britain, won't 
swell the already over-big American fleet 
much, Most of them will go to smaller 
United Nations to make up for wartime 
shipping losses, 


“Good” Germans 


Out of 300,000 German prisoners of 
war brought to the U.S. in the last three 
years, the Army culled some 25,000 “good” 
ones. 

These, it decided after exhaustive 
checking, weren’t Nazis, were sincere Dem- 
ocrats. For them the Army provided a spe- 
cial training course at Fort Eustis, Va., 
graduated, periodically, classes of 2,000 
which, in the words of one class valedic- 
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NEXT STOP: HOME. Democratic German prisoners got mission jobs. (SEE: "Good" Germans) 
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A-A-AH, SPRING! Unseasonable weather 

brought delight to the East, sent Frances Kay 

of Woodside, L./., many others, out to come 
mune with Nature. 


torian, were pledged to support in Ger- 
many “democracy as a conscious way of 
living of practical, decent and successful 
people.” 

For the graduates (2,000 this month), 
the reward is a quick trip home where it 
is hoped they will prove missionaries. 
Their more Nazi-minded fellow prisoners 
face assignment in Belgium and France as 
labor troops repairing destruction they 
helped cause, 


War Nerves 


Newspaper offices suddenly were del- 
uged with a rash of excited queries. So, 
in Washington, were the War and Navy 
Departments. 

Was it true, callers wanted to know, 
that (1) demobilization had been halted; 
(2) Army reserves were being alerted for 
duty; (3) all leaves had been cancelled? 

The War Department promptly is- 
sued emphatic and reassuring “No’s” last 
week in answer to all three questions, tried 
to guess what started the wave of rumors. 
One guess: America’s stiffening attitude 
in foreign affairs might. be to blame. 


Horse and Buggy Daze 


Impartial observers have long argued 
that Congress, as keeper of the purse, is 
its own worst enemy. Generally liberal 
in financing all other branches of govern- 
ment, election-sensitive Congressmen have 
been pinch-penny in providing for them- 
selves. 

As a result the national legislature 
still struggles along trying to solve atom- 
age problems with stone-age methods. 

Hamstrung by inadequate clerical as- 
sistance for routine chores, lack of expert 
advisors on major issues, and an anti- 
quated organization designed for a more 
leisurely age, Congress has frequently 
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floundered, allowed its prestige to suffer. 
Single, sling-shot attacks sometimes have 
been made on the problem, usually failed. 
At last came a block-buster attack, 

Bomb. The LaFollette - Monroney 
joint committee, after a year’s study, of- 
fered a comprehensive reorganization plan 
with these highlights: 

Mandatory curbs on deficit spending; 
closer White House contacts; regulation 
of lobbies; salary increases for members 
from $10,000 to $15,000; consolidation of 
33 Senate committees to 16 and 48 House 
committees to 18; liberal allowances for 
expert technical assistants for committees 
and expansion of reference and research 
services; closer supervision of expendi- 
tures by executive agencies. 

Most everyone thought these propos- 
als good. Eventually most of them would 
be adopted. But toughest to get- through 
would be committee reduction. Chairman- 
ships are politically juicy. 


Washington 


Parade 


Langer’s Billions 


Sen. Langer (R.-N.Dak.), one of the 
Senate’s. staunchest isolationists, thought 
up some new ways to fight the proposed 
loan of $3.75 billion to Great Britain. 

Without cracking a smile, the Sen- 
ator asked his colleagues for unanimous 
consent to introduce a few bills. Then in 
quick succession he introduced bills call- 
ing for: $3.75 billion for agricultural col- 
leges in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico; 
$3.75 billion for cancer prevention; $3.75 
billion for secondary and feeder roads; 
$3.75 billion for rural electrification; $3.75 
billion to fight infantile paralysis; $3.75 
billion for supplying veterans with auto- 
mobiles; and $3.75 billion for fighting 
“certain diseases.” 

Finally, he confused the Senate with 
this piece of logic: Rather than borrow 





$3.75 billion to loan to Britain (tnereby 
increasing our own public debt), it would 
be “much more sensible” to borrow the 
money to pay off $3.75 billion of our pub- 
lic debt. He then introduced a bill to re- 
duce the U.S. debt limit by $3.75 billion. 


Clockman 


You can learn all you need to know 
about chronometers—the super-accurate, 
jeweled clocks used on all Navy ships— 
from C. G. Smith at the U.S, Naval Ob- 
servatory in Washington. He has the job 
of keeping all of the Navy’s chronometers 
(about 10,000) in good running order and 
accurate to within 1.55 seconds per 24 
hours, - 

One reason they have to be so accu- 
rate is that in battle split-second timing 
may mean the difference between winning 
and losing. Another is that a navigator 
needs to know the time to determine the 
ship’s location by shooting the sun or 
stars. Still another is that once the chro- 
nometer leaves Smith’s shop no one else 
is going to adjust it until it comes back 
three years later. According to Navy reg- 
ulations chronometers are adjusted in 
Washington and no other place 

Smith, a watchmaker since the age of 
11, is supervisor of a staff of 40-odd 
craftsmen (and women) in a long, bench- 
filled room in the Observatory’s Materials 
Building. It takes them at least 71 days to 
test a chronometer for ordinary ship use, 
subjecting it to six temperature changes 
ranging from 90 to 55 degrees. For polar 
trips they have a box that goes down to 
40 below. 

Rush Order. After Pearl Harbor, 
chronometers became so dangerously 
scarce (because they used to come from 
Europe) that the repair staff was expanded 
to 60, worked seven days a week fixing 
up timepieces—some of them 156 years 
old—and rushing them back on shipboard. 

They came in rusted, bent, battered, 
one—fresh from battle—even blood- 
stained. But by 1945 American watch 
manufacturers managed to turn out 10,000 
new ones, Only a few were so badly dam- 
aged they had to be labeled “BER” (be- 





TESTING. Navy experts use new electronic devices to check chronomefers. (SEE: Clockman) 
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yond economical repair) and scrapped. One 
BER chronometer that wasn’t scrapped, 
however, was the one from the heroic 
U.S.S. Franklin. Burned and battered, it 
was saved and put on display in the Ob- 
servatory’s own museum, You can see it 
there any day. 


Black Tie 


Of all the dinners given yearly in 
well-fed official Washington none is more 
popular than the annual White House 
Correspondents’ Association get-together 
staged by reporters who regularly cover 
Presidential happenings. To it come cabi- 
net officers, heads of executive agencies, 
Senators, Congressmen, ambassadors. 

This year’s dinner, in Washington’s 
swank Hotel Statler, saw two innovations: 
(1) Harry Truman was present for the 
first time as the nation’s Chief Executive; 
(2) guests (all male) wore tuxedos for the 
first time since Pearl Harbor. 

Song. As usual, the Presidential at- 
tendance sparked the evening. For his part, 
Harry Truman relaxed in complete infor- 
mality, thoroughly enjoyed a friendly rib- 
bing from the stage when entertainers, 
clad in “Gay Nineties” bathing suits, gently 
twitted him about his kitchen cabinet with 
this parody on the song, /’m Just Wild 
About Harry: 

“I go swimmin’ with Harry, 

That’s one thing Harry enjoys. 
‘Cause there’s no women 

To spoil the swimmin’; 

He just invites the boys. 

We dive and splash in the water, 
As happy as can be, 

For we go swimmin’ with Harry. 

But don’t you tell a soul 

’*Bout our swimmin’ hole. 
Don’t you wish you were me?” 


Good Neighbors 


Two new national newspapers have 
sprung into being only a few blocks apart 
on Connecticut Ave. They are both eight- 
page tabloids, both monthly, with circula- 
tion around 200,000, both 100% preoccu- 
pied with politics. And if there is a paper 
in the country more biased than either of 
them, it is the other. One is put out by 
the Democratic National Committee. It is 
called The Democrat. The other, staffed 
and published by the Republican National 
Committee, is named, appropriately, The 
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Republican News. 

It is the avowed purpose of The 
Democrat to let the people know what 
nefarious villains the Republicans really 

““Let the Rich Rule’ Is GOP Cry,” 
its headline screams. A cartoon shows the 
Republican elephant, hands folded—in 
prayer. “Oh, Lord,” it says, “tell me what 
those Democrats have that I haven’t got.” 

The Republican News, which .de- 
scribes the evils of a Democratic adminis- 
tration, has a headline about the “CIO- 
Truman Inflation Plan—CIO Strikes Set 
Stage for Higher Prices.” It is amused by 
the tribulations of “Jolly George” Allen 
and “Oily Ed” Pauley. 

Editors. The Democrat is edited by 
Sam O’Neal, publicity director for the 
Democratic National Committee and for- 
mer Washington Correspondent for the 
Chicago Sun. William C. Murphy Jr., ex- 
Philadelphia Inquirer correspondent, runs 
the Republican News and also directs pub- 
licity for his national committee. The two 
men, bitter enemies in print, are actually 
old friends and don’t mind sharing the 
same table in the Press Club. 

The papers themselves are something 
new in politics. They came into being af- 
ter the decision by both political parties 
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to maintain full-time, year-round publicity 
staffs. They’re mailed now to “key” people 
—party leaders, newspaper editors, etc., 
but anyone interested enough to write in 
can get a subscription free. 


Dubious Compliment 


Chester Bowles, President Truman’s 
new Economic Stabilizer, is used to bitter 
criticism from foes of his. hold-the-line 
price policy. Equally he is used to being 
praised as one of the main bulwarks be- 
tween the U.S. and inflation. But even he 
was startled last week when he got this 
telegram from a fan in Detroit: ““You are 
like my wife—hard to live with, but im- 
possible to live without.” 


The Gentleman Known as Lew 


Turned 41 this month, Lew Deschler, 
House parliamentarian, still has the build 
and appearance of an all-American tackle. 
For 18 years, longer than any other man 
in history, Lew has been right-hand man 
to six Speakers, furnishing split-second an- 
swers to intricate problems of procedure 
based on an intimate knowledge of 150 
years of precedents. 

Rarely is a Deschler-supported ruling 
by the chair challenged; even more rarely 
is it overruled. In the hurly-burly of a 
House session, always noisy, frequently 
short-tempered, Lew must always be ready 
with the answer, supported by precedent, 
no matter how hair-splitting the issue, For 
example, if a member tries to hang a pet 
idea as a “rider” amendment on a bill, 
Lew must help the Chair decide if the 
amendment is germane to the bill, and 
admissible under House rules. 

Modest. Five of Lew’s six immedi- 
ate predecessors, including Clarence Can- 
non of Missouri (now Appropriations Com- 
mittee chairman), ultimately became mem- 
bers of Congress themselves. But Lew, ,as 
a servant of the House, carefully refrains 
from expressing any personal political am- 
bitions, though he comes from Ohio, that 
breeding ground for politicians, and main- 
tains his legal residence in Chillicothe 
(pop. 20,129). 

When the day’s session is over, Lew’s 
job has just begun. With one assistant, 
Major William Roy, he must, among other 
things: Keep his records and references 
perpetually up to date; properly refer all 
bills and reports; advise individual mem- 
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bers of legislation; assist the Rules Com- 
mittee; and supervise work of other 
House officials. A recent two-week check 
showed a daily average of 75 telephone 
inquiries at his desk, 


A House For The Czar 


A fey weeks ago Wilson W. Wyatt, 
the new national housing czar, arrived in 
Washington from Louisville and was duly 
reported in the throes of searching for a 
place to live. 

It was also rumored that when Mr. 
Wyatt left Louisville he sold his old 
Kentucky home for $25,000. There were 
those who claimed that the old Wyatt 
mansion had cost only $10,000 in the first 
place. So who was he, they snorted, to 
be telling Congress to put a ceiling price 
on houses? Mrs. Wyatt, down in Louis- 
ville, retorted the house had cost $70,000 
—they had purposely sold it cheap. 

In any case, it is now only fair to 
report that Mr. Wyatt, after a little hous- 
ing expediting of his own, has abandoned 
his throes (never very satisfactory in cold 
weather) for a nine-room, furnished, 
three-story, white brick home in a fash- 
ionable section of the Capital. He con- 
fessed rather sheepishly that it’s costing 
“worse than” $250 a month. How much 
worse he wouldn’t say. 


Americana 


Killer Cougar 


“Back Track” won’t stalk the hills of 
Idaho any more. A .30 calibre bullet made 
him No. 121 on “Cougar Dave” Reed’s 
list of ex-cats. 

For five years this “phantom” moun- 
tain lion added ponies and cattle to diet 
of rabbits and porcupines. All this time 
he eluded federal hunters by un-cougarly 
doubling back through his “private” Bald 
Mt. 

Once he attacked a band of wild 
horses, got a lame foot from a stallion’s 
flying hoof. Another year, a Boise hunter 
predicted, Back Track would add humans 
to his menu—he trailed schoof children 
and hunters last fall. As Teddy Roosevelt 
said, “When hungry, a cougar will attack 
anything it can master.” 

"Prey-Gods." Cougar (also called 
puma in the West and panther in the East) 
is the “Great American Cat.” Ranging 
from Hudson Bay to Cape Horn 100 years 
ago, cougars now exist only in Appalachian 
wilds and the West where Indians protect 
these “prey-gods.” 

The 7-8 ft. outlaws, who spring 30 to 
40 ft., destroy up to 4o deer a year, 
are legal game at all times. Hunters 
and dogs train for them, often travel in 
near-zero weather (snow holds scents) to 
earn the $50 bounty often offered. 

When “Cougar Dave” collects on his 
nine-footer, he might inquire into old rec- 
ords, There’s a rumor afoot Teddy R. 
offered $1,000 for downing a cat more 
than 8 ft. long. 
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The Greek ‘‘Fourth’’ 


The Greeks have a word for Mar. 25. 
It’s “Day of Independence,” when Greeks 
everywhere trot out old-country costumes 
and customs to remember the hour in 
1821 when Greece revolted against Tur- 
key’s sultan. 

Next Monday goo Greek-Americans 
in Wilmington, Del., join Hellenic groups 
everywhere in the traditional way: A 
Thanksgiving service in the Orthodox 
church. Pastors tell how on Mar. 21, 1821, 
the Bishop of Germanos unfurled his flag 
in Patras and sparked the long Greek war 
for freedom. 

Beside the altar stand youngsters 
dressed in national costumes with blue- 
and-white shoulder ribbons (Greek col- 
ors). Afterwards everybody gets flowers 
and greetings from the pastor and visits 
friends. 

Greek Kilts. Evening brings a pa- 
triotic pageant. Boys and girls in the 
short-skirted, tasseled “Evzone” uniform 
of the Royal Greek Army re-enact scenes 
from the eight-year war of independence. 

Then come dancing, old Greek songs, 
the Greek and U.S. national anthems— 
and talk of the Order of Ahepa banquet 
that comes soon after. 


lron Man’s Journey 


They knotted rope around William 
Penn’s neck and middle, toppled him from 
his second-story perch. With Penn dan- 
gling in mid-air, his broad Quaker hat and 
knee-britches were easier to see from the 
sidewalk than they had been for 95 rugged 
years. 

Until moving-day last month, the 
statue of Pennsylvania’s founder had been 
a landmark on the front of the Iron build- 
ing down near Philadelphia’s wharves. 
Penn Mutual Insurance Co. put the 6 
ft.-3 in, statue there in 1851 when they 
erected the building. 

Said a guidebook in 1852: “This 
building . . . and the cast iron statue 
of William Penn over the front entrance 
present a point of much interest in the 
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thoroughfare from their decided beauty 
and originality.” Eight years later the 
insurance company moved away, left 
Penn behind to watch shady, cobbled 
streets become humming docks. 

Needs Paint. Now Penn is rejoining 
the insurance company by courtesy of the 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., present owners 
of the Iron Building. He'll have a place 
of honor inside Penn Mutual’s building 
at Independence Square in time for the 
firm’s centennial in 1947 .. . after minor 
repairs and a new paint job. 

There have been many offers to buy 
the statue for there aren’t many effigies 
in Philadelphia of the gentle-faced peace- 
maker who laid out the city in 1682. But 
he’s not for sale. 


Poet of Bran Bread 


There’s a grin on the ghost of Syl- 
vester Graham these days. The health 
“fad” he preached along the Atlantic Coast 
110 years ago is back in a big way. 

Sylvester, Connecticut-born New 
Jersey clergyman, hit on his health plan 
while stumping for a temperance society 
in 1831. Studying physiology and diet, 
the vegetarian came up with ‘notions that 
made him a social lion—and so infuriated 
Boston butchers and bakers they rioted 
when he visited there in 1837. 

Less Meat. “Eat home-made bread, 
12 hours old,” Sylvester advised. “Use 
whole wheat ground coarsely.” Fresh 
fruits and vegetables, cold showers, daily 
exercise, lighter clothing, open windows 
were also high on his revolutionary list. 

Hailed by some, he also was the brunt 
of jokes, editorials, poems about “the 
poet of bran bread and pumpkins.” But 
Graham flour (whole wheat) bread, even 
“Graham boarding houses” were tops. 

Though publicly popular only a dec- 
ade, he paved the way for modern “wheat- 
en” flour. With Americans stretching 
wheat by squeezing 80% flour from the 
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RUGGED A B It’s 82 years since this 

owe bell last called pupils to 
‘the oldest wooden schoolhouse in the U.S.,” 
near Old City Gate in St. Augustine, Fla. The 
structure was built as a home between 1586- 
1763 (in Spanish days). Its cedar timbers and 1, $CHOOL’S IN. Today’s youngsters come to the historic spot to see what “larnin’ ” 
cypress shingles are still good. Tourists flock there was like in 1778. Juan Gianopli, refugee from a Florida colony that failed, opened 
now. Here third-graders re-enact old school days: the school in his home. 


Maria, his daughter, taught other refugees’ children. 


2. PRIMITIVE. Small fry sat on backless, split-log benches. Bigger ones had tables, 3, BAD BOY. It paid to be good those days. 
precious paper. Teacher, usually a man, earned one Spanish real (125¢) a day per Penalty was banishment to the “dungeon” 
pupil. He taught quill pen-making and sold ink. The dunce cap had constant use. under the stairs. It’s cold, scary inside. 


J. Carver Harris; Religious News Service 


4. “HOME” UPSTAIRS. After lessons the school- 5, KITCHEN. Aroma from the vine-covered cook-house teased pupils at recess. 
master climbed aloft to the bare, raftered attic. St. Augustine, oldest town in U.S. (1565), also has oldest house and “Fountain 
It was a crude, cramped, but convenient home. of Youth.” Railroads, U.S. 1 and State Shore Route 140 take you fhere. 
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Taylor- Wharton 


UNION FORGE. Molten metal poured in joined half-molds made a rough ball which was later beaten smooth. (SEE: For Colonists’ Cannon) 


grain instead of the old 72% (Patu- 
FINDER, Feb. 20), they’re getting close 
again to Graham’s “go%.” 

There’s another Graham “fad” need- 
ed these days: Sylvester urged cheerful- 


ness at meals. 


Street Scene 


Streets in the old days were often 
filled with large and dangerous holes. Back 
in 1859 the Kansas City Journal of Com- 
merce brought the power of the press to 
bear—rather delicately—on the “booby 
trap” problem: 

“A horse yesterday being possessed 
of a spirit of evil, with a D prefixed, com- 
menced kicking high his iron shod heels, 
and rushing blindly down a steep hill, not 
into the sea, as did the swine of old, but 
into a deep hole, which our street com- 
missioner has failed to cause to be filled 
up near the Post Office, and fell. down. 
. « » Such animal traps should be filled, 
as the lives of some valuable horses may 
be saved thereby.” 


For Colonists’ Cannon 


William Allen and Joseph Turner 
were Tories. But—remembering how His 
Majesty’s Act of 1749 against “making 
steel in any of the said colonies” sought 
to close their New Jersey forge—they 
winked at the struggling revolutionaries. 

In 1775 their Union Forge sent can- 
non balls to Philadelphia’s Gommittee for 
Safety, and soon (according to a big road- 
marker on Route 30 near High Bridgé, 
N.J.) “cast cannon balls for Washington’s 
army and sent them in wagons to Trenton, 
Brunswick, and Morristown.” 

Union's Successor. The original 
Union Forge is in ruins now. But the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. carries 
on at the same place—and boasts of being 
the nation’s oldest continuously-operating 
munitions factory. It’s right up-to-date, 
too—closed down by “the first labor trou- 
ble (except one day in 1943) in its 204- 
year history.” 

All around the grounds are relics of 
that history—the vine-covered heap of 
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the first furnace, already working when 
William Allen, former mayor of Philadel- 
phia, leased it in 1742... pig iron turned 
out that year . . . weapons forged, from 
molded cannon balls to World War II 
explosives. 

Royalist Jailhouse. Beside a lake 
where visitors sometimes swim stands the 
home’ of Robert Taylor, Allen’s manager 
—first of five generations of Taylors to 
head Union. John Penn, last Royal Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania named the big stone 
house “Solitude” during his lonely concen- 
tration-camp stay there in the Revolution. 

Present managers of Taylor-Wharton, 
seeing their plant silent since Jan. 21, 
probably know how William Allen felt in 
1761, when he made this comment: “Wa- 
ter and wood we never can want. Indeed 
we want nothing but good workmen.” 


Weather Whistle 


In 1896 Florida fruit-growers had no 
radios to warn them of “frost tonight.” 
But some of them saved their crops be- 
cause they were within earshot of an ex- 
press train, “The Flying Cracker.” 

The engineer picked up latest Weath- 
er Bureau tips at Jacksonville. If the 
news was “freezing,” he screeched his 
whistle six blasts every three miles. All 
the way down to Tampa growers hurried 
smudge pots into orange groves. 


Halt, Horse Thief! 


Murder was bad enough. But horse- 
stealing was worse. . 

That was public opinion in 1823, 
when the Enfield Society for the Detec- 
tion of Horse Thieves and Robbers was 
formed. 

The group that banded together at 
Enfield, Conn., was one of the first citi- 
zen societies aimed at wiping out this roth 
century hijacking racket. And they have 
stuck together—for 123 years—long after 
detection of horse thieves ceased to be a 
vital function in New England. 

Democratic. Any man who is over 
21 and lives in the Enfield area can join 
(initiation fee, $1; no dues). Activities 


of the 350 members are largely around the 
banquet table these days. Last month, 
for the first time since Pearl Harbor, they 
held the dinner which was an annual high- 
spot for 123 years—except when men were 
off to various wars, 

E.S.F.D.H.T.A.R.’s charter provides 
$500 be kept “for readiness in the pursuit 
of thieves when called upon,” and that a 
steed always be saddled for the chase. 
During World War II, loyal members put 
the traditional $500 into war bonds. That 
way they feel they’ve helped catch “those 
greatest horse thieves of all times—Hitler, 
Mussolini and Hirohito!” 


Shoe-Leather Saver 


In a science-fiction future city, the 
hero (wanting to go downtown) either sig- 
nals for an anti-gravity sky-cab or steps 
aboard a moving sidewalk. 

Soviet Union engineers don’t claim 
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SEA-BORN. A month old last week, two new 

volcanic islands south of Japan posed for their 
first photograph. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING ° g 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ Shinola doesn’t turn old shoes into new 
ones, but it certainly does keep your shoes, 
old or new, looking their best. 

There’s more to shining your shoes than 
just the appearance angle. Shinola’s scien- 
tific combination of oily waxes helps hold 
in and replenish the normal oils in leather— 
helps maintain flexibility—and that means 
longer wear. It will pay you to KEEP ’EM 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 






SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 












Think of it! This amazing 

ce brings you 100 bloom- 
Gladiolus Bulbs—8 glo- 
rious rainbow mix colors in these 2- 
year-old, high-price vafieties: Picardy, y, De. Ben- 
net, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Ori Guar- 
anteed to flower 5 years! Order now while they Mast ‘Sent in 

plenty of time for spring planting. Money back guaran 

Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSE Bulbs 
as Free Girt. Bloom first year into waxy 
pm mg | geaameamy flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in 


SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders pont paid—else pay, $1.94 plus post- 
age on arrival. Send order, name and address to 


MICHIGAN aes co. me GE-1423 
148 Monroe Ave., N.W Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


ne, OTTAWA Wood Saw 


FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details, 

OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-1564 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 















Science Service 


PRIZE PRESERVES. Brains and plants helped Marilyn and Jules win. (SEE: Scholastic Jackpot) 


to have mastered anti-gravity yet, but the 
moving sidewalk is on the way, they say. 
One is planned for Kiev (pop. 850,000). 

Next Year. Inventor of the trans- 
mission-belt sidewalk is Solomon Volberg, 
designer of Kiev’s subway escalators. He 
expects to have one going by 1947. 

Volberg’s conveyor-walk has one fea- 
ture possessed by no others submitted, 
says USSR’s Bureau of Inventions. The 
pedestrian takes just one step, onto a 
slow-moving lane. From there on the 
sidewalk does all the work, shifting the 
passenger from lane to lane until he is 
loitering to work at top-speed—nine miles 
an hour. 


Scholastic Jackpot 


Brains and back-lot botany brought a 
boy and a girl a promise of college educa- 
tions last week. 

Top girl winner (a $2,400 science 
scholarship to the college of her choice) 
in the fifth Science Service-Westinghouse 
talent search was Marilyn Rohrer, 17, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. (pop. 4,315). Top boy 
(similar award) was Jules A. Kernen, 16, 
St. Louis. 

To Washington for the 40 finalists’ 
tour-week, Marilyn brought her brains in 
a suitcase—33 sets, carefully preserved, 
ranging from squirrel to human (the lat- 
ter donated by a hospital). She wants to 
be a neuro-surgeon. 

Jules who has (1) classified fossil 
plants for Washington university and (2) 
published a paper on malnutrition in rats, 
turned his biological eye on three St. Louis 
back-lots, gleaned 245 plant and animal 
species to exhibit. 

Runners-up were Stephen Arnold, 17, 
Oak Park, Ill., and Josephine Raskind, 
16, New York. With six others, they got 
$400 scholarships. The rest received $100 
study awards, 

Variety. Awards were given before 
600 notables in Washington’s Hotel Stat- 
ler. During the gala last day the 4o 
youngsters ate buffalo steak at the zoo, re- 
corded arguments for government aid to 
science before a Senate committee. 

Before going home (15 of them to 


towns under 20,000) the winners heard a 
cabled welcome to science-careers from a 
noted sponsor, astronomer Harlow Shap- 
ley (abroad for an international meeting). 

Said Shapley to the future savants: 
“No self-satisfaction, please. Smugness 
does not become scientists.” 


Horizon Surveyor 


Modern man may not be obsolete but 
his ways of doing things are, thinks Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Carnegie Institution head 
and co-ordinator of U.S. war-science. 

In Endless Horizons (published last 
week by Public Affairs Press: $2.50) he 
suggests changes we need before we can 
call ourselves sensible: 

Scholars need time-savers: Microfilm- 
libraries, stored in desks equipped with 
projector-screens and push-button selec- 
tors; memory-plus-logic calculating ma- 
chines (Bush invented the M.I.T. super- 
calculator); perhaps _ electric-induction 
devices to transmit knowledge direct to 
brain nerve-centers from wire-records. 

Unity. Government-vs.-individualism 
squabbling should give way to the spread 
of professionalism (even business should 
become a formal profession). 

And the professions, says Dr. Bush, 
should absorb the only sound, lasting oc- 
cupational ideal: Service to the public. 


Oxygen Trap 


Human blood and plant chlorophyll 
showed U.S. war-scientists a quick, easy 
way to get pure oxygen, a California chem- 
ist revealed last week. 

Both these natural substances can ex- 
tract oxygen from air, explained Dr. Mel- 
vin Calvin. The chelates (metal-organic 
chemicals) they contain do the job. 

Navy and college chemists devised 
synthetic chelates. They looked like red 
sand, darkened and absorbed oxygen from 
air when heated. Chilled, they gave it off, 
became red again. 

Man-Made. Chelates went to war, 
provided torch-gas for front-line repair- 
men and on submarines gave color-warn- 
ings of low-oxygen-content in the air. 
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The World 


Iran and Manchuria test U.S. policy 
of firmness toward Reds as UNO 
Security Council gathers 


Russian friction with Britain and 
America kept sparks flying. Last week’s 
hottest spots were Manchuria and Iran, 
both Red-occupied in violation of treaties. 

Manchuria and Iran were testing 
America’s new get-tough-with-Russia pol- 
icy. Stern notes from Washington and 
London had warned Stalin to keep his 
treaties. In response the Red Army left 
Mukden—Manchuria’s key city—aflame, 
stripped of resources and gripped by fight- 
ing between local Reds and Nationalists. 
In Iran the Red Army stuck, ignoring 
squawks by the impotent Iranians. 

Meanwhile Stalin uncorked a typical 
counter-blast. He accused the State De- 
partment of breaking the Moscow pact by 
encouraging western ideas of democracy 
in Communist-dominated Bulgaria. (A 
U.S. note to Bulgaria had urged cabinet 
representation for non-Communist par- 
ties. ) 

Battleship Diplomacy. Underlining 
strong words with action the 45,000 ton 
U.S. superdreadnaught Missouri was or- 
dered to Istanbul, capital of Turkey. The 
Missouri was to carry home the body of 
Mehmet Ertegun, Turkish ambassador 
who died in Washington in 1944. But 
selection of such a powerful warship for 
a peaceful mission could have only one 
meaning: Notice to Stalin America has 
interests in the Mediterranean and will 
back them by force. 

Turkey, astride the Dardanelles 
straits between the Russian-controlled 
Black Sea and British-controlled Mediter- 
ranean, was said to be the strategic target 


of Stalin’s next thrust. Russia had de- 
manded two Turkish provinces. Turkey 
had refused. There had been predictions 
that when April melted the snows in the 
Caucasus mountains barring Turkey from 
South Russia and Iran, the Red Army 
would swarm through the passes toward 
the Dardanelles. 

This threat, plus tension all along 
Britain’s Mediterranean lifeline past 
Spain, Italy, Egypt, Greece and Palestine 
to India had drawn the British fleet to 
Gibraltar for “spring maneuvers.”’ Would 
the Missouri join? The U.S. Navy De- 
partment refused to say. 

Alliance? The idea of a U.S.-British 
military alliance to stop Russia, plugged 
by Winston Churchill (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
13) hadn’t gone over in America. Some 
pro-Britishers and anti-Russians indorsed 
it; some “liberals” and all Communists 
screamed against it. But the majority atti- 
tude was: Wait and see—give the United 
Nations Organization another chance be- 
fore plunging into that kind of power 
politics. 

Last week, in a second appeal (from 
Richmond, Va.), Churchill heeded this 
attitude by mellowing his tone. But he 
stuck to his idea. 

President Truman, who had sat on 
the platform at the first Churchill speech 
(but denied he saw it in advance), rejected 
any turn away from UNO. He said he’s 
sure UNO will be effective and Russia 
will eventually cooperate. 

Council. UNO’s opportunity to jus- 
tify the President’s confidence was at 
hand. On Mar. 21 the Security Council 
was to meet in its New York City tempo- 
rary headquarters. Taking up where it left 
off at London, the Council would have 
plenty of chance to thresh out problems 
of Manchuria, Iran, Turkey, Greece and 
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STRIPPED. Mukden textile mill, systematically pillaged of everything but floors, walls and 
ceilings, typified what Red Army did before pulling out. (SEE: Issues) 
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; . Press Association 
RESPECTS. Rain-splashed Churchill visits Wash- 
ington statue at Richmond before second ap- 

peal to U.S. (SEE: Issues) 


the rest of the world’s trouble spots. 

Would the Council reach solutions? 
Or would the veto power, exercised by 
Russia or Britain, block the way? Upon 
the answer depended the future of U.S. 
foreign policy . . . perhaps world peace. 


Social Influence 


Frocked in clerical black with reverse 
starched collar, the Rev. P. Nott stalked 
impressively last week into the magis- 
trate’s court ‘of Bucknell village in the 
English rural county of Oxfordshire. The 
magistrate was considering an application 
for a liquor license. 

An innkeeper wanted to start the vil- 
lage’s first “public house.” (In British 
slang, a “pub.”) As rector of the local 
church, the Rev. Nott had a bit to say 
about that. 

He said: “The village that lacks a 
pub lacks social influence, the heritage of 
the British people. I want to remove the 
stigma attached to the frequenting of 
pubs. It should not surprise people if, 
on going to the rectory, they should be 
told: ‘You will find the rector at the pub.’ 
That is where he should be, among his 
people, enjoying with them discussions and 
ascertaining their points of view. He may 
be able to help them.” 

The magistrate granted the license. 


Liberties for Japan 


Japan was handed the key to freedom 
—a charter for self-government. The pro- 
posed constitution, drawn up by Premier 
Shidehara’s cabinet, parroted Jeffersonian 
doctrines in flowery Japanese phrases for- 
tified with jiggerfuls of punchy language 
that looked as if Gen. MacArthur, besides 
ordering the document drafted, had writ- 
ten a lot of it himself. 

Provisions. If these proposals are en- 
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SPLIT SHIP. Prow of Russian tanker Donbass wallows in surf off Alaska after she broke in two. 
Freighter Belgorod (rear) stood by but all but one of 15 sailors drowned. 


acted by the Diet (to be elected Apr. 10), 
Japan’s new constitution will: 

1. Ban war and armed forces. 

2. Separate Church from State. 

3. Make the Emperor a mere figure- 
head and confiscate most of his wealth. 

4. Place legislative powers in a two- 
House Diet—a House of Representatives 
elected for four-year terms and a House 
of Councillors elected for six-year terms 
replacing the hereditary House of Peers. 

5. Place executive powers in a cabinet 
and Premier appointed by and responsible 
to the Diet. 

6. Place judicial powers in judges ap- 
pointed by the Diet and confirmed by 
elections. 

7. Guarantee local self-government, 
equality of sexes, freedom of speech, re- 
ligion, press and petition. 

Meaning. By making the Premier 
and Cabinet responsible to the Diet, the 
proposed constitution followed British in- 
stead of American example. Other provi- 
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NATION? Lusatia. (SEE: Another Buffer?) 
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sions were loosely patterned after the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Because they were indorsed by Ja- 
pan’s three top authorities—MacArthur, 
the Cabinet, and the Emperor who ap- 
proved in a special Imperial rescript—the 
proposals had a better than even chance 
of adoption. Chief opponents were the 
Communists: who wanted the Emperor 
kicked out altogether. 

But, regardless of what the Constitu- 
tion said, its meaning and effectiveness 
would depend on what the Japs did to 
make it work. Converting them to demo- 
cratic ways would take years of education, 
years of occupation. 


Another Buffer? 


Leaders of a European nation that 
never existed before asked recognition of 
their independence and admission to UNO. 

The would-be nation was Lusatia, 
10,000 sq. mile district between the Elbe 
and Oder rivers, stretching from about 25 
miles south of Berlin to the Polish and 
Czechoslovakian frontiers. (See map.) 

People. About 500,000 of Lusatia’s 
900,000 population are Wendish peasants 
belonging to a Slavic race related to the 
Serbs. Although surrounded and outnum- 
bered by Czechs and Germans the Wends 
kept their Slavic language, dress and cus- 
toms from the Middle Ages to the 2oth 
Century. Nazis tried to suppress Wendish 
culture but it lived underground. 

When the Red Army swept into Lu- 
satia last spring it proclaimed “Liberation 
of ancient Slavic territory” and recognized 
a Lusatian national council. The inde- 
pendence demand came last week from 
Jan Cyz, president of the Council, and 
three of its members. 

Meaning. Was Russia out to create 
another Slavic buffer state in eastern Eu- 
rope? There was no evidence Moscow 
supported the Lusatian independence 
movement. But one fact was plain: If 
Moscow had disapproved, the Lusatian 
demands could never have been published. 





Union Jack 


Canada will loan Britain $1.25 billion 
on the same terms as the proposed $3.75 
billion U.S. loan to Britain—if the U.S. 
loan gets by Congress (see World Bank- 
ers, p. 7). If Congréss turns down the U.S. 
loan Canada will have to “reconsider” be- 
cause of the “change in the international 
financial situation,” Finance Minister J. L. 
Illsley warned. 

Like the U.S. loans, the Canadian of- 
fer announced last week was made by the 
administration and had to be okayed by 
Parliament. Unlike the U.S. loan, Canada’s 
faced little opposition. All major parties 
were for it. 

Meaning. Canada, with a population 
only one-twelfth and national income one- 
sixteenth of America’s, offered to lend 
Britain one-third as much money (more 
than one-fourth counting lend-lease settle- 
ments bringing U.S. total to $4.4 billion). 
It was a dollars-and-cents tribute to Can- 
ada’s faith in the British Empire. 

Effect. The tribute made a hit with 
Britain. The House of Commons rose to 
cheer the news. “The Dominions are be- 
having magnificently,” purred Anthony 
Eden. Anti-American Tory W. J. Brown 
rasped: “Similar arrangements between 
this country, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and India might spare us the hu- 
miliation of what is going on in Washing- 
ton.” 


Blow to U. S. 


Dictator Juan Peron was winning the 
Argentine election. With fewer than a 
quarter of the popular vote counted the 
overall score was pretty close—but the in- 
dicated count in the electoral college 
showed a Peron landslide. Odds of five to 
one on Peron were being quoted by Bue- 
nos Aires bettors. 

Effect. Anticipating Peron’s victory, 
Spruille Braden, in charge of the State 
Department’s Latin American section and 
sparkplug of the anti-Peron drive, moved 
to cancel the hemisphere defense parley 
in Rio de Janeiro late this month. Argen- 
tina had already been invited. If the Ar- 
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FINLAND'S PRESIDENT. Dr. Juho Paasikivi 
moved up from Premiership last week to replace 
ailing, 78-year-old Baron Karl Mannerheim. 
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gentine representative was a Peron stooge, 
America couldn’t join without the humili- 
ation of eating its words. 

Russia was already swallowing its 
feelings. A Red trade mission was in 
Buenos Aires dickering with Argentine 
officials. Local communists co-operated by 
jumping on the Peron bandwagon. 

Meaning. If America decided to do 
a similar somersault Braden would be the 
goat. He’d have to be dismissed before 
the State Department could get back on 
speaking terms with the Argentine dicta- 
tor. That would mean America had taken 
the blow and was bending accordingly. 


iron Hand in French Glove 


By relaxing her grip France regained 
the upper hand in rebellious Indo-China. 
The French traded compromises for se- 
curity with (1) China; (2) rebels in the 
northern Indo-Chinese states of Annam 
and Tongkin, hotbeds of native resistance. 
(See map.) 

The deal with China scrapped extra- 
territorial rights the French had grabbed 
long ago—‘treaty ports’ and “spheres of 
influence” in south China, just north of 
Indo-China. 

Tit for Tat. In return China agreed 
to pull her 120,000 troops out of Indo- 
China. But when French battleships raced 
to land Foreign Legionnaires on the Chi- 
nese-garrisoned coast, shore batteries 
opened fire. A miniature war was on. Then 
the local misunderstanding was cleared up 
and the French moved in. 

The deal with the Annam rebels set 
up a self-governing native state as part of 
an Indo-China federation. France kept a 
checkrein; the natives got Dominion 
status. 

Meaning. These deals let the French 
keep a hold on their Indo-China empire. 
China gained the long-wanted surrender 
of hated, French extra-territoriality. The 
Chinese were glad to have the French 
troops stay in Indo-China as a protec- 
tion against Red penetration on China’s 
south flank. 
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RECONQUEST BY COMPROMISE. Empire in 
Indo-China. (SEE: lron Hand in French Glove) 
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SPY SUSPECTS AND RED RING LEADER. Col. Nicolai Zabotin (c.) headed Red ring in Canada. 


Two of arrested Canadians were Gordon Lunan (/.) and Edward Mazerall. 


The native rebels didn’t get the com- 
plete independence they’d demanded. But 
the Dominion status they got was a big 
improvement—and probably better than 
anything they could have won for them- 
selves by force. 


Blues on the Danube 


Down and out, Hungary was taking 
such a kicking from Russia that hopes for 
recovery were dwindling. Like locusts, the 
Red Army had eaten the country bare. 
And Red reparations were gouging an 
ever-growing hole in the economic. pros- 
pects of the small country straddling the 
Danube. 

Hungary was sure to be still smaller 
after the peace treaty mapped postwar 
borders. Moscow had demanded the rich 
agricultural province of Transylvania and 
other territory in which more than 3 mil- 
lion Hungarians lived to be given to Red 
satellites like Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Squeeze. Even deadlier were Mos- 
cow’s reparations claims against the re- 
maining 6 million Hungarians. By the 
armistice terms, Russia was to collect 
$300 million in food and merchandise, 
including $100 million for the satellites. 
Hungary was to have six years to pay. But 
the Reds had already collected $200 mil- 
lion and were increasing the squeeze for 
full payment. 

Last week Moscow demanded 180,000 
head of hogs by spring, plus bid deliveries 
of grain and seed. Hungary’s agricultural 
minister wailed this would leave his coun- 
try starving and without seed for 1946 
planting. 

Stalin had plenty of-cause for thirst- 
ing for vengeance against Hungary. She'd 
fought against Russia longer than any 
other country in eastern Europe; was the 
last to join the Allies; had practically no 
partisan movement. Even before the war 
Hungary had one of the world’s most anti- 
Semitic and pro-Axis governments, 

Anti-Stalin. Since the peace the 
Hungarians had turned over a new leaf 
by electing a democratic government lib- 


eral, Premier Zoltan Tildy. This only in- 
furiated Moscow because the new leaf 
wasn’t a red leaf. The Tildy government 
was anti-Communist. Now Stalin seemed 
bent on forcing Hungary to become a Red 
vassal by wrecking her economically. 

A Russian-Hungarian economic treaty 
already had given Moscow a stranglehold 
on what was left of Hungarian business. 
The Tildy government’s last chance 
seemed intervention by the western democ- 
racies. But Britain and America apparent- 
ly had their hands too full contending with 
Russia in other parts of the world to go 
to bat for democracy on the Danube. 


Around The Globe 


Southampton, England: Police in- 
vestigated sabotage after mysterious fire 
damaged superliner Queen Elizabeth— 
13th ship on which fires had occurred. 

Washington: U.S. joined Britain in 
rejecting France’s proposal that Franco 
regime in Spain be brought before United 
Nations Organization as a “threat to the 
peace of the world.” 
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NAZI MONEY MOGUL? Friedrich Flick (r.) 
was accused, in Germany, of amassing a fortune 
by co-operating with Hitler in sales of /oot. 
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7,750,000 Owners of American Small Businesses Hit 


Months ago, one of America’s top labor 
leaders said to one of us: 


“You haven't seen anything yet. We are 
going to pull a general strike. First, the 
automotive industry. Then steel. Then the 
electrical workers. We are out to get exactly 
what we want, and we are prepared to go just 
as far as we have to go to get it.” 


That, mind you, was months ago. Today 
you see this terrifying plan coming to pass. 


You see the labor leaders—owners of Big 
Labor body-and-soul—throwing American 
business, the American public and millions 
of workers for an irreparable and monstrous 
loss. 


Let the American public realize it, once for 
all: Thts country's 140,000,000 people are 
about to lose the last few shreds of INDIVID- 
UAL liberty, freedom and way of life which 
have been chiseled away from them, a little 
at a time, ever since the wild-eyed theorists 
wormed their way into Washington and 
started spreading their planned-economy 
doctrine throughout this land. 


Make no mistake about it, the strikes now 
hanging over this country spell the doom, 
the finish, of everything you hold dear. Let 
these strikes succeed-not merely in terms of 
wage increases BUT IN WHAT THEY 
ARE ACTUALLY MEANT TO AC- 
COMPLISH—and your way of life is 
gone forever. 


Do you not realize that from planned busi- 
ness economy to planned individual econ- 
omy is but one last step? 


We do. We are out to stop it. 
Pray God we are not too late. 


* * * * 


Today’s strikes, planned months ago, can 
accomplish their real purpose: NOT TO 
GAIN MERE 10%, 20%, OR 30% WAGE 
INCREASES BUT TO BRING INTO 
REALITY THE THREAT THAT “IF 
BUSINESS CAN’T, GOVERNMENT 
MUST.” 


“Tf business can't!" How can a business 
man create more jobs, hire more workers, 
pay better wages, so long as hordes of arro- 
gant theorists and embittered failures are 
masterminding every move? How can any 
business, from General Motors down, get 
anything done so long as greedy, power- 
drunk OWNERS of Big Labor are telling 
us: ‘“‘Look, Buddy. We want to see your 
books. We want to stick our hands in your 
business, and have a voice in your manage- 


ment. We want our pay based on your 
profits. We want 30% more wages—or 
else.” 


OR ELSE WHAT? “OR ELSE WE WILL 
GO JUST AS FAR AS WE HAVE TO 
GO TO GET IT!” 


These owners of Big Labor know that 
“getting it’? means ruining the whole 
American way of life. 


That is exactly what they want! And if they 


have to get you in the process—well, that is 
just too bad. 


* * * * 


The owners of Big Labor know that neither 
big nor small business can afford their wage 
demands. 


Yet they are insisting on a 30% wage in- 
crease—or else. 

CAN YOU DOUBT THAT THE “OR 
ELSE” IS WHAT THEY ARE ACTU- 
ALLY AFTER? 

CAN YOU DOUBT THAT THEY AND 
THE THEORISTS ARE OUT TO DE- 
BASE ALL AMERICAN BUSINESS— 
SO THAT THEY CAN BUILD OUT 
OF THE RUINS A PLANNED ECONO- 
MY OF THEIR VERY OWN? 


Yes, make no mistake about it. The owners 
of Big Labor are out to do just that—with 
the blood, sweat and tears of millions of 
individually honest American working-men 
who are individually powerless to talk back. 


These millions of honest American work- 
ingmen DON’T WANT TO STRIKE. 


We dare make the statement that at least 60% 
of the mambership of the CIO, and 40% of the 
membership of the AFL, are not voluntary 
Union members and are not voluntarily in 
favor of these strikes. 


Or look at this: During 1945 the number of 
strikes in the Chicago area alone totaled 
415, affecting 178,000 workers. The CIO 
led with 194 of these strikes; AFL, 184, 
independent Unions, only 28; and groups 
with no Unton affiliations only 9. The num- 
ber of CIO strikers involved was 114,260; 
AFL, 48,168; independent Unions, 15,505; 
non-Unton strikers exactly 728! 


* * * * 


We deny in the strongest possible terms 
that small businessmen are anti-labor 
union. Thousands of smaller plants are 
unionized and it is a rare instance when the 
Boss and his men cannot settle grievances. 
They understand and respect one another, 
they speak the same language and enjoy one 
another’s confidence. 


The Small Businessmen of America for 
whom we speak, recognize that organized 
labor is a legitimate, legal and funda- 
mental factor in our American system of 
economy. It has become as much a part of 
Free Enterprise as Enterprise itself. 


The combination of Free Labor and Free 
Enterprise is what has made this the most 
prosperous nation on earth, and has given 
this nation the highest standard of living 
enjoyed by any of the peoples on earth. 
THIS COMBINATION MUST NOT BE 
DESTROYED. 


But there are elements within Big Labor, 
within Big Business, and within Big Govern- 
ment, whose lust for prestige, power and 
personal aggrandizement is such that they 
would sell the welfare of the nation down 
the river. 


You MUST 
HIRE THIS 
MAN — 


-OR ELSE / 





Collective Bargai 


This Conference will undertake to purge 
the un-American activities of the latter two 
groups, and pleads with that great ma- 
jority of honest, decent, American-minded 
members of labor unions to purge their 
unions of alien-minded mis-leaders. 










We venture the statement that Free Labor 
and Free Enterprise are wholeheartedly 
united on the proposition that what is best 
for the nation as a whole is best for labor 
as a whole, and best for business as @ 
whole, in the settlement of labor-industry 
disputes. If any minority would rot agree 


















NOTE: There are four simple ways you can 
5000, 10,000, 20,000 or more copies of our th 
(2) Contribute to our organization; anon 
$10, $25, $50 or $100 for a Conference member. 
ship, and part of which will be used to send ob 
Contribute what you can, $1 or more, to the 
papers throughout America. Address: The C 
tions, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
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JUST WHAT MY GooD 
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AND PAPA WASHINGTON 
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e Bargaining (CIO Version) 


on this basis it should be ostracized and 
outlawed. 
The real issue is Production. 


to purge 
atter two 
reat ma- 
n-minded 


: Full pro ion means employmen 
rge their production means full ployment. 


And full employment cannot be legislated. 


‘ i There is no substitute in this country for em- 
ployment in private business. Thus, if there 

vee Labor “fl is to be anything like full employ 

heartedly o be anything like full employment, pro- 

xe @ duction must get underway NOW. 

at is best . 

for labor The owners of Big Labor know all this. 

less as @ They are deliberately sabotaging production 

-industry with strikes, strikes and more strikes so 

not agree that private business cannot hire men—anda 


with us: (1) Underwrite the mailing of 1000, 
ies of our 13Point Labor Relations Bulletin at 5\4c each; 
anonymous® tf you fear ‘‘or else’’ reprisals; (3) Subscribe 
nce membersmp, part of which pays for your annual member- 
d to send out 00 copies of our Labor Bulletin to others; (4) 
re, to the P ation of this advertisement in still more news- 
ess: The Comerence of American Small Business Organtza- 
|, Chicago 4:4. 


s you can jf 
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government of planned economy, in which 
the owners of Big Labor will become the 
owners of every individual in America, can 
step in and take over, 


That is why the present strikes are not 
isolated battles of Business vs Labor. 
THEY ARE THE BATTLE OF EVERY 
INDIVIDUAL COMPRISING THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


* * * * 


The next few weeks will determine the 
whole future of that little boy or girl you 
are bringing up. 


You, the American public, wield the power 
to end this mess tomorrow. How are you 
going to conduct yourselves? Like Ameri- 
cans? 


—Or are you going to ‘‘go along,” while the 
owners of Big Labor and the theorists take 
you over too? 


* * * * 


These are strong words but are they any 
stronger than ‘We are out to get exactly what 
we want, and we are prepared to go just as far 
as we have to go to get it'’? 


One thing is certain: They are a lot stronger 
words than we have heard coming out of 
Washington in this mess. 


* * * * 


Up to now, the owners of Big Labor have 
neither felt nor exhibited one iota of re- 
sponsibility —to the public, to this country, 
or to their own members. 


It must stop. The Unions must be made 
uniformly responsible for the actions of them- 
selves and their members. 


No longer can Labor-Management Rela- 
tions be 100% Labor-sided nor even 51% 
Labor-sided. 


The Unions must be put under the same 
kind of rules, regulations, and public re- 
sponsibility as Big and Small Business. 
And made to live up to them—to the letter. 


This is what MUST be done, before pro- 


duction can start and jobs be created. 


This is what MUST BE DONE, BEFORE 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL RIGHT TO LIVE 
AND THRIVE UNDER AMERICA’S 
FREE COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM CAN AGAIN BE SECURE. 


Regardless of what bases the present wave 
of strikes are settled on, these settlements 
will be only a truce. Within a few months, 
just before the November elections, labor 
will come back for more. And again just 
before the Presidential election in 1948. 


Unless constructive 50-50 labor relations 
bills are made ready too, the owners of 
Big Labor will get exactly what they 
want—by default. And overnight, you and 
your family will find yourselves existing 


ADVERTISEMENT 


wners of “Big Labor’ 


under a ‘“‘new’’ way of life whose implica- 
tions are unthinkable. 


* * * * 


Here is what we are going to do. Here is 
how we are going to do it. 


Small Business accounts for 92% of our 
economy. And thanks to American public 
opinion, we have the majority —made up of 
individuals like you. 

Here is what we have done: WE HAVE 
DRAFTED A _ 13-POINT CODE OF 
LABOR RELATIONS EQUALLY 
FAIR TO BIG AND LITTLE LABOR, 
pd TO BIG AND LITTLE BUSI- 


We are now getting this 13-point Code of 
Labor Relations into the hands of all busi- 
ness men/sin America. 

Once this 13-point Code of Labor Relations 
has been approved by business men it will 
be submitted—through paid advertise- 
ments like this—to the American public. 


Finally, WE WILL DRAFT THE NEC- 
ESSARY LEGISLATION, SUBMIT IT 
TO CONGRESS AS THE DELIBER- 
ATED LABOR-RELATIONS OPINION 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND THE 
PUBLIC. 

As such, it will be passed. . We intend to see 
to that. 


Join with us now. The way is described 
below. 


THE CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN 
SMALL BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 4, IIl. 


Organized January 1942 to aid 
smaller plants to get into war produc- 
tion; to keep other small businesses 
alive during the war; and to preserve 
our free, independent, competitive 
enterprise system after the war. This 
latter is now our job. The seven 
national sessions of this Conference, 
comprising delegates from existing 
trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce, other small business groups 
and individual businessmen, express 
the deliberated opinion of over-all 
small business in America. The 
Conference has a governing board of 
48 directors from all sections of the 
United States. 


= Sie... 
ee 


Fred A. Virkus, Chairman 
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Orchids 


Vets who served overseas answer press 
praise of foreign women — the 
American girls win hands down 


There was no overlooking the fact 
that G.I. foreign romances, marriages had 
some American girls worried. What did 
English, French, German women have that 
they lacked, the girls at home asked. 

A news correspondent who claimed to 
be familiar with a large cross-section of 
G.I, opinion gave European girls the edge 
because of their custom of putting man on 
a pedestal. The old-fashioned standards of 
the frauleins in particular—their desire to 
look up to and serve the male—appealed 
to American soldiers, he said. 

American girls he _ dismissed as 
spoiled, glamor-mad, completely stereo- 
typed—bad wife material in general. 

The Other Side. It was a tune that 
had been played often in print since VE- 
Day, began almost to have the ring of 
truth. But last week foreign service vets 
who were back home pooh-poohed it all 
as nonsense, claimed G.I.s married for- 
eigners out of sheer loneliness and because 
American girls weren’t there. “A girl is 
a girl, and you don’t even have to talk 
the same language,” was the way Harold 
Hendricks, Dallas, Tex., explained it. 

“If these men think they got better 
women than those at home, they just 
haven’t seen America,” added L. M. Ma- 
cura, Windber, Pa. 

Robert Zolla, Fitchburg, Mass., didn’t 
deny that “it pleased the fellows to be 
treated as boss-man by German girls, 
though they thought it odd.” 

The Score. Everywhere, vets gave 
American girls a big edge in looks, morals, 
intelligence, understanding, sense of hu- 
mor—while admitting some could do with 
less glamor-worship, more cooking skill. 

Perhaps they’re a little spoiled, con- 
ceded Robert A. Burger, former Ordnance 


The Family 





department captain, “but charmingly so.” 

“All women strive for glamor,” 
chimed in Dewey Montsdecoca, Detroit, 
“and don’t we love ’em for it.” 

Blueprint. Questioned as to what 
they considered most solid foundation for 
marriage, vets placed common background, 
common interests first. All wanted wives, 
present or future, to be good cooks; have 
lots of personality, looks (at least aver- 
age), common sense; be good sports and 
companions in the bargain—an order that 
most felt it was easier to fill on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


Breakthrough 


Close on the heels of OPA’s order 
upping cotton goods prices came a re- 
vised pricing on men’s and boys’ suits, 

It was the relief suit manufacturers, 
admittedly holding up stock, had been 
waiting for. Effect “will be a 20% in- 
crease in prices of men’s suits,” claimed 
the CIO Cost of Living Committee. How- 
ever, OPA said prices will jump on some 
suits, drop on others, with overall prices 
not “substantially changed.” 

Said the National Association of Re- 
tail Clothiers and Furnishers: This is the 
order that will “break the dam’’—start 
the flow of suits, coats to market. Manu- 
facturers made no comment. 


Best Foot Forward 


Popularity doesn’t just happen, it has 
to be cultivated, and ’teen years are the 
time to do it. 

At least it seems that way to Rose 
Petralia, just an average girl with no claim 
to fame, but frankly proud of being popu- 
lar with boys whom she meets and enter- 
tains at Forest Glen, Md., Army hospital. 

Rose thanks her lucky stars she was 
a junior canteen worker during the war 
because it was a wonderful way to knock 
the rough edges off of awkward manners. 
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Macy’s, New York City 


STREAMLINED. This modish bed-living room sports a Hollywood bed upholstered in blue tweed; 
matching blue draperies enhanced by yellow walls, bamboo blinds. (SEE: Double-Duty Rooms) 





Wide World 


PRESTO! Add this to what's-to-come in the 

home-building field: A vanishing dinette table 

(with folding legs) that slides out of sight into 
the kitchen cabinet. 


Technique. Believing first impres- 
sions are the most important, she sticks to 
accepted etiquette rules for getting off on 
the right foot: 

(1) Acknowledge an_ introduction 
with a simple “How do you do.” Avoid: 
“T am very glad to meet you” or “Oh, 
what a lot I’ve heard about you!” 

(2) Shake hands or not as you like, 
but remember it’s up to the girl, not the 
boy, to make the initial move. 

(3) Be friendly but not over-eager. 
Steer clear of gushiness like, “I’ve just 
wanted to meet you for ages.” 

(4) Remember the girl usually has to 
guide the conversation. Don’t try to be 
clever or put up a front. Instead, ask 
questions to draw the boy out, lead the 
talk to things he’s interested in. 


Tit for Tat 


Private family gripes were out in the 
open last week as Gallup-pollers added up 
the score in a national poll of wife and 
husband faults. 

Major wife complaints were drinking 
and thoughtlessness. Then came: Selfish- 
ness, bossiness, other women; stinginess, 
lack of interest in the home. 

Husbands sputtered most about nag- 
ging and extravagance; next about poor 
homemaking, night-clubbing, gossiping, 
outside interests, untidiness. 

Only four of every 100 wives, eight 
of every roo husbands declared their 
mates faultless. 


Double Duty Rooms 


As inner-spring mattresses trickled 
back again to stores decorators turned 
new tricks with beds. 

The trend, it was clear, is toward 
beds that fuse into sleek lines of a livable, 
usable bedroom. Frilly, flouncy decora- 
tions have been left behind. Tailored 
trimness takes their place. 

Typical of the new rooms planned by 
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designers to live as well as sleep in, is 
one in which the arrangement centers 
around a Hollywood bed (now a top- 
selling type) with major pieces of furni- 
ture built into the extended headboard 
(see picture). ‘ 

Compact. Cut out of the head-end 
extension are a magazine rack and a let- 
down bedside shelf. The foot-end grows 
into a dressing-table unit with a pull-out 
mirror. Underneath are shelves for toilet 
articles, more books. Next along the wall 
comes the desk with eight large drawers 
and a leather-covered roll top that hides 
writing paraphernalia. 

As more and more postwar-quality 
beds, box springs return and unique head- 
boards, other sectional pieces come on 
the market, housewives can work out 
new combinations, choose the bedroom de- 
cor best suited to the family’s mode of 
living. 


For the Future 


A mother’s place (at least one day a 
week) is in the classroom with her chil- 
dren—in the public nursery school system 
of tomorrow visualized by James Mar- 
shall, Board of Education, New York 
City. 

Speaking before the Child Study As- 
sociation of America last week, Marshall 
made a plea for public-supported mother- 
and-child schools in which part-time at- 
tendance for mothers would be compul- 
sory. 

Purpose would be to teach parents 
through observation and by working with 
groups of children how to cope with spe- 
cial problems—deal with the too-aggres- 
sive tot, encourage the shy one, be wise 
about discipline and supervision gener- 
ally. 

Barriers and bigotry, Marshall de- 
clared, are not natural to a child but 
come from training. The important thing 
is ‘not what we put in children but what 
we don’t drive out.” 





TEENABELLE ...... . by LALI 





“Mom, maybe I'd befter visit poor, sick Mrs. 
Jenkins. | hear her son just got out of the 
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RE-MAKES. Who can tell that uniforms are at the bottom of these play clothes: A black dirnd/ 
skirt, scotchtrimmed; a bloomer romper suit and sports frock. (SEE: Shear Magic) 


Tested. What Marshall recommend- 
ed has been tried out on a voluntary basis 
by federal child care centers, many pri- 
vate nursery schools. “It’s the best way 
for mothers to learn how much small chil- 
dren can do for themselves,” explained 
Dr. Sally Marks, education specialist, 
Washington, D. C. 

More important, it helps avoid con- 
tradictions in training, she believes. The 
mother who doesn’t know what is taught 
at kindergarten may give opposite instruc- 
tion at home, thus build up confusion, re- 
bellion in the child. 

Yes, But... “Mr. Marshall’s idea 
is an excellent one,” added Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis, U.S. Office of Education, 
“but parent co-operation should be volun- 
tary. Furthermore it should not stop at 
nursery school but be carried right through 
grade and high school.” 

Other enthusiastic educators, kinder- 
garten specialists balked, too, at the word 
“compulsory.” Forced attendance of 
mothers (even one day a week) wouldn’t 
work out, they feared, 


Shear Magic 


Idle Nurse’s Aide ywniforms didn’t 
hang long in the closet at Marie Eastman’s 
house, Minneapolis, Minn. Once her agile 
fingers got busy there was no stopping 
the parade of attractive summer play- 
clothes that followed. 

Last week at a private showing of 
her collected creations, she demonstrated 
what could be done with scissors, sewing 
machine, a dye pot, 50¢ worth of trim- 
mings, and a little imagination. 

For a dashing sports frock, Marie 
ripped pockets off denim uniforms, added 
cap sleeves, plus red, white and blue yarn 
at neck, bodice, and across the front. 
To make a bloomer jumper she dyed the 


uniform brown, then shortened the skirt, 
gathering remaining fullness into bloomer 
legs. The cut-off material was used for 
crotch, puffed sleeves. The. blouse was 
shortened, too, fitted in close to expose a 
bare midriff, Yellow rick-rack trim on 
both pieces finished them off, 

More Camouflage. Leaving the pin- 
afore jumpers pretty much intact, Marie 
was still able to individualize them, One 
was dyed brown, trimmed with green and 
yellow bias tape, worn with a bright yel- 
low blouse. Another, left blue, was 
trimmed with Tyrolean heart embroidery. 
For a dirndl skirt, the top was scissored 
off. Then skirt was dyed jet black and 
topped with a black shirt, trimmed with 
gay plaid gingham ruffles—around the 
hem, across pockets, over the shoulders. 

Marie has dozens of ideas for other 
variations—they just keep popping up. 


New for the House... 


Laundry Holiday. Postwar paper 
curtains just out (about $1: a pair) are 
made of a new shower-resistant parch- 
mentized paper, come in solid colors— 
green, blue, mauve—trimmed with white 
ruffles, polka-dotted in matching colors. 

Cords Unscramble, An electric cord 
with self-adjusting jaws fits any appli- 
ance, does away with cord storage jumble, 
frantic searching for the right one to fit. 

Whizz Mop. Clamped in a novel 
broom-mop is a magic-like latex sponge 
that sweeps, mops or waxes floors, cleans 
carpets too. Used dry or moist-dry, it 
draws and holds dust. After use, it’s 
simply flushed out under the faucet, 
wrung dry with metal squeezers on the 
frame. The same manufacturer puts out 
a sponge clothes brush that sucks up dust 
and lint, can also be washed. 

Sick Room Gadget. Frez-It Pak, 
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You, too, can benefit by using SAn1- 
FLusH in cleaning toilet bowls—just 
as city people do! Sani-F.usu will 
not harm septic tank action. It’s the 
disinfecting toilet bowl cleaner that 
removes germ-laden stains and film 
chemically—the cleaner that saves 
messy work. Write for scientific re- 
port that proves its safety. Remem- 
ber—a clean toilet bowl has no odor. 
Good in hard or soft water—sold 
everywhere—two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Pro- 
ducts Co., Dept. 117, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 







FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES ond SHRUBS 


Write for FREE 1946 CATALOG 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
19 Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y. 








WE WILL PAY YOU :25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 


® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 

8 PRINT 


me LUMO MET TIe 13-C REC LCL Sam aa ee 
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Pe nernel 


ROLL DEVELOPED “ssrsssnz.: 


16 exposure rolls—16 


Reprints « 4c. 
We make Cc 


prints, 4 enlargements 60c. 
genuine mat enlargements. 


Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and 
other profitable products to farmers. No ex- 
perience or capital required. Must have auto 


and good references. t. Write or wire. 


Permanen 
McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, Ilinois 


COSTUMES 










which looks like a rubber mold of an ice- 
cube tray, has water permanently sealed 
in, becomes an ice pack with 45 minutes 
freezing. Flexible, the pack can be taped 
or tied to any part of body for an hour’s 
ice-cold application. It’s convertible, too 
—can be dropped in a kettle of water, 
served to patient hot. 


Food 


K. P.— Civilian 

M/Sgt. Marty Snyder, chief chef for 
Gen. Eisenhower, and S/Sgt. John 
Schwarz, head service man, are civilians 
again but they still work at Headquarters. 
That’s the name of their New York res- 
taurant where they serve the same chow 
they whipped up for all the VIPs (Very 
Important Persons) who turned up at 
SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters Army 
Expeditionary Force). 

Cooking their way along, the two 
G.I.s were behind the scenes at many 
modern historic events. They prepared 
the menu for-the Potsdam Conference of 
Truman, Stalin, Churchill; arranged set- 
tings for victory toasts to Gen, Eisenhow- 
er, Britain’s Marshal Montgomery, Rus- 
sia’s Marshal Zhukov; fed the world’s ace 
newspapermen at War Correspondents 
Mess Hall, Paris. 

At HQ they’re still in the military 
swim, The restaurant attracts uniforms, is 
a place to which returning soldiers swarm 
to eat and talk over old times. The door- 
man’s an ex-G.I.; so are most of the bus 
boys and waiters and the decorator who 
planned the photographic murals of World 
War II events, places, people, including 
Queen Mary of England for whom Marty 
baked a pie of his own invention. 

Fit For A Queen. Used to measuring 
in bushels and gallons Marty has trouble 
cutting down recipes to family size, but 
describes the baking of his Queen Mary pie 
like this: Use vanilla cookie dough for pie 
crust; bake until lightly browned, fill with 
cream filling; top with a thin layer of 
sponge cake, roof that over with straw- 
berries; fill in spaces around berries with 
gelatin or jello (lightly frozen and 


whipped); set the whole in ice box to 
cool and pile on whipped cream. 
The General's Choice. Gen. “Ike,” 


Marty recalls, was more easily pleased by 
a plain lamb stew than by fancy desserts. 
The one the boys dished out for him dif- 
fered from other lamb stews only in the 
quantity of little pearl onions used. Their 
small-scale version of the stew is this: Cut 
2 Ibs. lamb shoulder into small chunks; 
simmer (don’t sear) in 2 c. water. Add 1 
c. carrots (cubed), 3 medium potatoes 
(cubed), pearl onions in quantity—‘the 
sky’s the limit”—about 1 tbsp. flour, 4 c. 
milk, salt and pepper to taste. 


Food and Famine 


The race against world famine was 
one step closer to American dinner tables. 
While sure of plenty of food for her fam- 
ily, the housewife would have to practice 
new as well as wartime tricks in menu 
juggling—use more fruits and vegetables. 
fish, fowl; cut down on meat, fats, oils, 
wheat products. 

As a beginning, the Government asked 
last week that householders reduce pur- 
chases of wheat products by 40% and fats 
by 20%. Cutting down bread consumption 
by three slices per person per day would 
save nearly } million tons of wheat in 
next go days, it was estimated. Herbert 
Hoover, Europe-bound to study foreign 
food needs as head of the President’s 
Famine Emergency Committee, made a 
plea for an end to wastage but urged 
that all food conservation be kept on a 
voluntary basis. Result would be an esti- 
mated saving of more than 100,000 bu. of 
wheat this year. 

Fall in Line. Campaigns against wast- 
age and to increase home gardening swept 
the country, had support of churches, 
schools, civic and women’s groups, youth 
organizations, the public at large. 

Meanwhile, food industry representa- 
tives, meeting with Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson, proposed to put their weight 
behind food-saving programs for hotels 
and other public eating places, give other 
conservation aid. Bakeries were expected 
to reduce bread weight (but not price) 
by 10%, cut size of other products, sav- 
ing about 20 million bu. of wheat yearly. 

The Army, too, was planning to eat 
less, (Issue of bread had already been re- 
duced from 15 lbs. to 12 Ibs. per 100 men 
per meal, at a saving of 720,000 lbs. in 
February.) War Department cafeterias in 
Washington will observe one breadless day 
a week, limit slices on other days. 





A stock of 50,000 to rent for amateur Plays, 
Pageants, Operas. Masks; Wigs; Make-up; t 
Fabrics, Supplies. Van Horn & Son; Theatrical Paul Parker Photo 
Costumers Dept. R. W., Phila. 7, Pa. Est. 1852. | AT HEADQUARTERS. Schwarz (left) and Snyder talk G.I. to guests. (SEE: K.P.—Civilian) 
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FREE 


Write for copy of “Rope on the 
Farm.”’ Shows how to make your 
ropes last longer, work better. Pre- 
pared by Plymouth — Co., 
world’s largest rope makers— 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 


ROPE - TYIN TWINE - BINDER TWINE BALER-T NE 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST—BECAUSE 
IT'S ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 





Proves Wonderful 


For Itching Skin! 


To promptly soothe itching, burning 
skin of Eczema, Pimples, Athlete’s 
Foot and similar skin and scalp irri- 
tations due to external cause — appl 
Zemo—a Doctor’s ned b medicated, 
invisible liquid backed 35 years’ 
success! Zemo ALSO aids healing. 
Over 25,000,000 packages sold. First 


trial convinces! In 3 
sizes. All drugstores. sizes. All drugstores. J I MAQ 
INVENTORS sets: 





DELAY 


In order to PROTECT your invention and reap the re- 
ward that should be yours PATENT your invention 
without delay. Write for free information today. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, 345 Columbian Bidg, Washington, D. C. D.C. 


Rear Af 3 HEARINGAID _ 
D EAF WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used A 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. 

American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-3), N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


TOMBSTONES @ 
DIRECT TO YOU $995)“ ill 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Markers. Sa’ 


Satisfac @ EASY 
es< or a —— Freight paid. TERMS 


Rockdale Monument mtCo., mtCo,, Dept. 643 Joliet, 








Low Price MOSEL WAzaESGr 


LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 

HP motor with friction clutch for 
safe operation. Cuts down timber, 
; turn blade ver- 





OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1564 Brosh Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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Health 


Site Squabble 


Gen. Hawley, medical chief of the 
Veterans’ Administration, acted like a 
shadow boxer who thought the shadow 
was going to hit back. 

The VA identified the “shadow”’ last 
week: Possible pressure upon them to lo- 
cate their 77 projected hospitals (PatuH- 
FINDER, March 13) in politically or eco- 
nomically popular places. 

What Hawley wants is to put them 
near medical schools, where top medical 
scientists can make advice-visits “three 
times a week.” Such sites—near cities— 
would also be popular with the patients 
and with resident doctors. 

Hint? No “pressure” has developed 
yet, admits VA, but last week the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee asked what had become of old VA 
plans to use abandoned Army hospitals. 

This B. B. (Before Bradley) plan had 
been popular with Congressmen. Hawley 
hoped it had been forgotten. 


Topers’ Permits 


Some day, would-be drinkers in Mas- 
sachusetts may have to show their licenses 
before bartenders will serve them. 

It isn’t very likely, admits State Sen- 
ator E. M. Rowe, but he thought it was a 
good idea when he put it as a bill before 
the legislature. He still does. 

According to the Rowe system, li- 
censes to buy liquor would not be issued 
to minors, spendthrifts, recipients of pub- 
lic aid or mentally-ill persons. The State 
Mental Health Board would issue the 
licenses—at $2 each. 

Sales Check? A State drunkenness- 
research committee dug up data to back 
the Rowe bill, reported it would stop the 
intoxication-nuisance at the source. But 
the bill has bitter opponents. Says Rowe: 
Liquor-dealers think it would be just an- 
other headache for them, will fight it. 


Cancer Virus 


At least one kind of cancer is a virus 
disease, says Drs. R. J. Green and J. J. 
Bittner, U. of Minnesota biologists—and 
they have a serum to prove it. 

Mouse-mammary cancer was subject 
of their research. They have known for 
10 years, says Dr. Bittner, that this was 
transmitted from mothers to baby mice, 
possibly through mother’s milk. 

They gave rabbits injections of 
mouse-cancer, took blood-samples from 
those which escaped infection. In test 
tubes, the samples killed cancer-cells. The 
rabbits had developed an anti-body. 

Catching. The anti-body works only 
on mouse-mammary cancer. Green and 
Bittner don’t know its chemical nature, 
nor that of the “virus.” 

They do know the latter is not merely 
a “warped” body cell, as most cancer has 
been considered, It is energetic and para- 














COLD QUARTZ ULTRAVIOLET 
RAY THERAPY LAMP 


Complete with 
- 5 0 Gee —— a 
of poten | 
1. GENUINE QUARTZ TUBE 
95% ultraviolet output—no heat 


2. 5-YEAR GUARANTEE ON 
QUARTZ TUBE 


Will not burn ovt, discolor or 
weaken in ultraviolet ray intensity 


BUILT-IN AUTOMATIC TIMER 
Controls duration of treatment 


FREELY FLEXIBLE 
Adjustable to treat any part of body 


COMPACT, PORTABLE 
Weighs less than 15 pounds 


BRUSHED CHROME FINISH 
Will not stain or rust 


A.C. OR D.C. CURRENT 
Uses less than 20 watts 


AT GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


peta: dn In 


seta Superior St., Chicage 10, Il!., U ~ A 


Laing Agencies, Ltd 





New writers needed to wo-weite, 16; idens 
2 end comtanity te” ‘a, eat 
len unity to “ 
ae panna = field. Mey gy '~ you DETAILS 
t our spare time 
stones 4 asary. Write coder, i "FREE details.’ 
No “OBLIGATION. ee 


compen? WR TER’S. SERVICE 
200-C South a. (2) St. Leuls, Me. 


Don’t let 
those “BAD 
DAYS” steal 
YOUR job 


In business today, a girl has to be on her toes 
every day, if possible. So try to keep those 
Monthly Blues from getting you down! In- 
stead—help relieve their symptomatic jitters, 
periodic headache and cramps with this grand 
tion . . . Chi-Ches-Ters Pills! 504, or 
er economy boxes at all drugstores. Get 
Chi-Ches-Ters today, and take only as di- 
rected, 


The Improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 
For relief from “periodic functional 
distress” 


FREE—New illustrated booklet of intimate 
should know. Mailed 











Worlds most compact 
ADIO PHONOGRAPH 
CONSOLE 





it’s here. The smart new CLARIONETTE. 
Full glorious tone. Automatic record changer. 
Ample record storage space. Richly finished 
rare wood cabinet. Ideal for limited space. 


cy 
Cl y 
AMERICA'S FIRST 
AUDIBEL RATED 
FM ano TELEVISION 


S 
CIGA REE rt 


Orders Shipped Same Day Received 
Minimum order 3 cartons 


NEW LOW PRICE! 


INCLUDING 
$1.35 percarton posTagse 


NO OTHER COSTS 


Perfect delivery guaranteed 
Send check or money order to 


ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 
fast Orange 60 N. J. 






















AMAZING NEW TRAP. 


CATCHES ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS. 
CAN’T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY 





Both ends shut. The ¢ animal is caught unhurt 


CHILDREN have lost fingers, dogs and cats 
have had their paws crushed, in old-fashioned 
traps. Until now there has been no safe and sure 
way to avoid these dangers. 

ut now, an amazing new, all-metal, long-last- 
ing, galvanized trap—called the Havahart—will 
catch rats, squirrels, cats and pests without fail 

. » yet it can’t hurt children, pets, poultry or 
birds. Domestic animals if caught, can be turned 
loose unharmed. 

The humane Havahart has no springs to rust 
or break—so simple—a child can sét it. It is open 
at both ends. This ap the animal complete 
confidence. He marches straight in to get the 
bait—both ends close and he’s caught. 


Send card today for illustrated price 3 


HAVAHART, 


24 


102 Water St., Ossining, N 


sitic. It might be originally a sub-cell of 
the mother-mouse, gone malignant. 

For money to try to apply this find 
to human cancer (which may take years), 
Dr. Green has applied for a grant from 
the American Cancer Society. 


Bubonic Victory 


Like Russian victory reports during 
the war, this one was brief, vague: USSR 
doctors had conquered bubonic plague. 

Best known to Americans as the con- 
tagion which killed one-third of Europe’s 
population in the Dark Ages, rat-borne 
bubonic is still a major menace in Asia. 

The Russian cure is an extract of ray- 
fungus (its tiny spores are sunburst 
shaped). Against plague in guinea pigs, 
it worked. No trial with human victims 
was reported. 

Tough on Ticks. Another recent vic- 
tim of Russian medical ingenuity is “sum- 
mer” encephalitis, a paralyzing, painful 
disease which had barred Siberian wet- 
lands to human beings. A vaccine was de- 
veloped against its tick-carried virus. 

Perhaps more important scientifically 
than either of these was an accidental by- 
product of Russian vaccine-research, Try- 
ing for an immunity-serum against another 
kind of encephalitis, Soviet scientists 
tripped over an old belief, came up with 
the discovery that white blood cells (leu- 
kocytes) have nothing to do with the de- 
velopment of immunity. 


Religion 


Bomb & Cross 


And the earth was without form, and 
void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. . 

In a world as chaotic as that of the 
second verse of Genesis, 500 Protestant 
and Orthodox leaders were going home 
last week from a special meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches at Columbus, 
Ohio. Through three days they had faced 





the newest challenge of light vs. dark: 
Atomic power for better life—or death. 
Their answer for 27 million followers was 
in the spirit of the third verse of Genesis: 
And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light. 

Truman. President Truman voiced 
the challenge: “If the civilized world as 
we know it is long to survive, the gigantic 
power which man has acquired through 
atomic energy must be matched by a spir- 
itual strength of greater magnitude.” 

Except for voting civilian control of 
atomic research, the Council found a com- 
mittee report on atomic warfare too hot 
to settle on the floor. The executive com- 
mittee’ will act on such suggestions as: 
Rebuilding A-bombed Jap cities; promis- 
ing not to use the bomb first in future 
war; stopping bemb production until in- 
ternational control is set. 

(Bomb-Scientist Arthur Compton tel- 
egraphed protest against this last: “Aban- 
donment of these weapons would mean 
refusal to accept responsibility for protec- 
tion of helpless nations or ourselves .. . 
duty God demands.” Five Columbus mem- 
bers of the rival, fundamentalist Ameri- 
can Council of Churches called the Fed- 
eral Council “un-American,” claimed paci- 
fist “wheelhorses” wrote the bomb report.) 

But there was no controversy on 
other “policy” for the 25 member groups: 

Brotherhood. Abolish church and so- 
cial racial segregation; share homes with 
veterans; prove “Christian faith can en- 
able all men to enjoy a fullness of life 
which surpasses that which any other faith 
can accomplish.” 

International. Open UNO member- 
ship to neutrals and former enemies. Cur- 
tail arms production. Stop military con- 
sciiption everywhere. End crippling ven- 
geance toward conquered countries. Free 
colonial peoples when they are ready. 

The church must not mobilize in a 
“holy war” against Capitalism or Commu- 
nism, warned Council President G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, New York Methodist bishop. 
(This was a Protestant answer to Pope 
and Cardinals’ anti-Moscow pronounce- 
ments. ) 

“Veterans,” 


said Dr. Roy A, Burk- 





International 


OLD FAITH FOR A NEW AGE. President Truman, Bishop Oxnam. (See: Bomb & Cross.) 
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The Town 


Bonds 


Scranton, Pa., residents raise $1.7 mil- 
lion to build and buy factories to 
provide jobs for thousands 


Scranton, Pa., which oversubscribed 
its quota in every war loan drive, last 
week went over the top in a local bond 
campaign aimed at putting the city on the 
road to prosperity. 

At war’s end the future was none too 
bright for the 140,000 residents who cast 
their lot with Scranton. Anthracite coal 
mines, long the city’s bread and butter, 
were petering out and returning veterans 
were reluctant to take jobs in them. Civic 
leaders put their heads together, decided 
on a quick turnover from coal to manu- 
facturing. To do the trick they launched 
the Scranton Industrial Prosperity Invest- 
ment Campaign to sell $1.7 million in 
bonds to buy and build plants to provide 
jobs for thousands, 

Invest in Jobs. Sparked by Ralph E. 
Weeks of the International Correspond- 
ence School, the campaign got under way 
with all the ballyhoo of a war bond drive. 


Miners, laborers, store clerks and owners, - 


professional men and executives were 
urged to buy $100 bonds bearing 4% in- 
terest. Bond sellers found Scrantonians in 
a receptive mood, reached their goal in 
three weeks, 

Of the proceeds $1.2 million will be 
used to buy Scranton’s largest plant, 
where the Murray Corp. of America made 
wings for B-29s. Murray will rent the 
plant for $130,000 a year to make wash- 
tubs, sinks, refrigerator parts, etc., em- 
ploying 1,600 at the start and 4,000 at 
peak production. Out of Murray’s rent, 
$30,000 a year will go for interest on 
bonds, taxes and insurance; the other 
$50,000 will be applied to retiring the 
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bonds. Murray has a five-year lease with 
option to renew. 

The other $500,000 raised in the 
campaign will be used to build at least 10 
new buildings to house industries which 
plan to locate in Scranton. These plants 
will hire from 3,500 to 5,000 Scrantonians 

With money available and new indus- 
tries moving in, Scranton is confident of 
holding its place as Pennsylvania’s third 
city. 


Strike up the Band 


Before the war the threat of juvenile 
delinquency reared its ugly head in Audu- 
bon, N.J. (pop. 8,906). 

To scotch it, American Legion Post 
No. 262 organized the Audubon All-Girl 
Drum & Bugle Corps in 1939. Since its 
organization more than 600 girls between 
the ages of 12 and 19 have brought credit 
to themselves, their corps and town. 

Organized on a competitive basis, a 
girl had to be at least 5 ft. tall to get in, 
have her parents’ permission and a cer- 
tificate from her doctor. And once she 
got in she had to face strict attendance 
and conduct rules. Except for sickness or 
other emergencies she could be absent only 
three weeks out of a year, must attend 
all practices averaging one to four eve- 
nings a week. Normal membership of the 
corps is 60. 

Stand Straight. Many girls entered 
under handicaps—Poor posture, inferior- 
ity complexes, no knowledge whatever of 
music. But all have emerged with good 
carriage, ability to conduct themselves 
with natural confidence. Trained by Jo- 
seph E. Bernert, World War I Army drill- 
master, they display plenty of oomph with 
drums and bugles on parade. 

The corps first began to compete 
with other groups in 1944 when it took on 





Philadelphia Inquirer 


CHAMPIONS. New Jersey's best get medals. 
(SEE: Strike up the Band) 


all comers in New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia. In 1945 it won two major first places, 
five seconds and top honors at the New 
Jersey State American Legion convention. 
This year it will be host to an interstate 
contest in June and will compete for na- 
tional honors at the Legion’s West Coast 
national convention. 


Tavern in the Town 


Businessmen of Crothersville, Ind. 
(pop. 1,169), decided if the town was ever 
to grow, it would have to have an indus- 
try. They agreed on a shoe factory, if 
they could get it, elected Harry Schlueter, 
a clothing store owner, to talk it over 
with the U.S. Shoe Corp. of Cincinnati. 

U.S. Shoe was hard to crack. Croth- 
ersville was too small for a plant, officials 
said. It had no paved streets, no plant 
space, not enough water, labor would be 


The Scrantonian 
LET'S GO. Clarence W. Avery, Murray Corp. president, addresses 6,500 persons at the Scranton industrial prosperity bond rally. (SEE: Bonds) 
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TEENABELLE . . . . . . . by LALI 


“Mary certainly has trained Herbert well. He 
won't look at another woman more than once." 


hard to get there. But Schlueter broke 
them down and U.S. Shoe agreed to set up 
a test plant in an empty tavern on Croth- 
ersville’s main street. Sewing machines 
replaced dry taps and barrel racks and 
Crothersville workers trooped in to accept 
jobs, 

Gets Results. At the start produc- 
tion fell short of expectations. The com- 
pany was dissatisfied. But up popped 
Schlueter again. He told the workers what 
was what, explained what the factory 
meant to the town, urged them to work 
for their town as well as for themselves. 
Beginning that afternoon production 
jumped and from then on held a high 
level. 

Reassured, town officials got the 
streets paved, increased the water supply. 
Next they got a factory building and 
Crothersville citizens put up $20,000 to 
help convert it to their need. 

More than 400 villagers now work in 
the factory and it’s due to grow. In 1950, 
when the census-takers come around again, 
Crothersville expects its count to pass the 
3,500 mark, 


Woman Censor 


Boston, which has put the stamp of 
disapproval on its share of plays, movies 
and books, got its first woman. censor last 
week, A department store merchandiser, 
Miss Beatrice Whelton, cousin of the wife 
of Mayor Curley, will draw $3,000 a year. 

She favors “glamor and sophistica- 
tion,” promises to clamp down on “wal- 
lowing and vulgarity.” 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Politics makes table talk—breakfast, 
lunch and dinner—at the home of the 
Wankard Poosers, Marianna, Fla. Pooser, 
52, represents Jackson county in the Flor- 
ida House of Representatives but aims to 
run for the State Senate in the May pri- 
maries. And Mrs. Pooser is a candidate 
to succeed her husband in the House. 
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Pooser sought election to county office 
several times but didn’t hit the jackpot 
until he raised his sights on the State 
Legislature two years ago. Mrs. Pooser 
is making her political debut. 

Potential Votes. In the years to 
come the Poosers can bank on a lot of 
support right in their own family. They 
have 11 children, aged 7 to 30. And the 
Poosers will get plenty of editorial back- 
ing from the Marianna Times-Courier. 
Pooser owns the tabloid, gets out the paper 
when he can spare the time from his busi- 
ness of moving houses. 

Founded in 1863, the Times-Courier 
has changed hands many times. A. fire 
burned out the plant a few years ago and 
Pooser bought what was left for “a bottle 
of good liquor and other considerations.” 


Labor of Hercules 


“Sidewalk superintendents” last week 
drove two miles southeast of Charleston, 
W.Va., up a steep road into the hills, to 
see how their new sky-level airport is 
coming along. 

They saw 300 men blasting the tops 
from four mountains and $2 million worth 
of equipment shoving vast quantities of 
rock and earth into gullies and ravines. 
Result next fall, after a two-year labor 
of Hercules: Opening the city’s show- 
place, Kanawha Airport—on a man-made 
level field several hundred acres big with 
three paved runways 5,000-6,000 ft. long. 

Reasons. Charleston, capital of the 
Mountain State, hasn’t had air service 
since the Government closed its old air- 
port 10 miles west of town two years ago. 

Nowhere could enough flat land be 
found for a new airport. So the city called 
in a Baltimore engineering firm, okayed 
the mountain-lopping plan and voted $3 
million for the job. Another $2.75 million 
came in Federal aid. 

All told, 9 million cubic yards of high- 
land will be moved. The biggest fill con- 
tains one-fourth of this and is 216 ft. deep 
(difference between the old ravine bottom 
and the airport level). 

Effect. When Kanawha Field opens 
—Charleston calls it the biggest airport 
in such rugged terrain—American, East- 
ern, Pennsylvania-Central apd’ All-Ameri- 





HATS IN RING. Wankard Pooser, Marianna, Fia., seeks election to State Senate, his wife to 
Florida House of Representatives. (SEE: Mr. and Mrs.) 



































can airlines will serve the city. They won’t 
make much use of instrument-landing be- 
cause the field is high above valley fog. 


Better Home Towns ; 


In six weeks the Georgia Power Co, 
made just about everybody in the state 
tourist-conscious and determined to make 
Georgia towns brighter,-cleaner, more at- 
tractive to travelers and stay-at-homes. 

The company’s program, called Bet- 
ter Home Towns, took the form of a tour- 
ist letter-writing contest which offered 
$6,200 in cash for best letters telling “why 
tourists should visit my home town and 
what we can do to attract them.” 

First Prize. Mrs. Robert Rainey, 
Eatonton (pop. 2,399), won first prize of 
$500 and another $500 went to her town 
to be used for a new recreation building. 

Mrs. Rainey cited unmarked histori- 
cal spots in and around Eatonton, what 
“eyesores” should be torn down, buildings 
that needed repairs and paint, and what 
tourists wanted when they came to a town. 
Aside from sites, Mrs. Rainey’s theme 
was cleanliness, neatness and good food, 
southern style, 

The contest provoked thousands of 
letters. Towns all over the state started 
cleaning up, got ¢o work on improvement 
programs, made plans to increase tourist 
accommodations. The state itself plans 
to launch an advertising program telling 
the nation what tourists can expect when 
they visit Georgia towns, 


Youth Serves 


People of Sequatchie county, Tennes- 
see, pay their taxes to the president of the 
senior class of the local high School. 
Elected tax collector in 1944, the year he 
attained the right to vote, Sam Stewart 
Barker of Dunlap is one of the youngest 
county officials in the U.S, 

Stricken with a dread bone disease 
when he was 12, Barker fought his way 
back to health, resumed his schooling in 
1941. He has been president of his high 
school class every year. 

In 1944 Barker became a candidate 
for tax collector to succeed his father. He 
won easily, polling twice as many votes as 
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International 


Skeptics looked for a catch. 


Los Angeles: Because he thought 
the price he was offered too low, Wil- 
liam Ross (above) got mad, decided to 
give away his celery, had a hard time 
convincing skeptics he meant it. 

Jacksonville: Southern Dairy Goat 
Owners and Breeders Assoc., protesting 
Navy’s plan to use 300 goats in the 
atom bomb test, suggested Congress- 
men as substitutes, claimed “good goats 
are scarcer than good Congressmen.” 

Tulsa, Okla.: A burglar crept into 
a market via the roof, fell into a 60- 
gallon pickle barrel. He recovered. 

St. Albans, V+.: Boston and Maine 
railroad rewarded Ernest R. Thibault’s 
patience, refunded $4.32 for a book of 
tickets he returned 10 years ago. 

Philadelphia: Out of the Army, 
Mickey Rooney (below) turned the 
other cheek, hired his ex-sergeant, 
Hugh Benson, to work for his new 
movie company. 





International 


Daddy's girl. 


International 


No hard feelings. 


Detroit: To wide-eyed Morris Fay 
Crane, 2 (above), went the country’s 
highest honor—the Congressional Med- 
al of Honor—awarded posthumously to 
her father, T/Sgt. Morris Eugene 
Crain, whom she never saw. 

New York: Francisco Vella, 62, 
got a light sentence (a year) for shoot- 
ing a kibitzer at a pinochle game when 
his victim relented, indicated he 
thought he had given Vella just cause. 

Los Angeles: Mrs. Bernard Nei- 
ditch got the divorce she demanded 
when she testified her husband sold her 
engagement ring to buy a race horse, 
then insisted she go to work to sup- 
port it. 

Pittsfield, Mass.: James C. Bal- 
lou, 78, died, willed his grandchildren 
his ability to “relate jokes and see the 
lighter and brighter side of life.” 

Chicago: Pere Marquette Rail- 
way added glamor to its trains, hired 
30 pretty girls as dining car waitresses 
(right), turned away 120 applicants. 


Atlantic City: City Press Bureau 
pulled a boner, invited the wrong 16 
vets to meet their British brides in 
New York, had to backtrack, write let- 
ters of. apology to soothe the veterans’ 
surprised and irate wives, mothers, fi- 
ancees, 

Los Angeles: Admiral William F. 
(Bull) Halsey took a job as vice presi- 
dent of Pan American World Airlines, 
planned to supervise their service to 
Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, Alas- 
ka and the Orient. 

Miami: Harpo Marx gave a good 


performance as the chaser chased, got 
fleeing from three 
(below). 


himself snapped 
bathing beauties 





International 
Three to one he's Harpo-oned. 


New York: Renata Chapiro, 15, 
fell 11 stories from a Park Avenue 
apartment, survived, astonished doc- 
tors by worrying about her nylons. 

Racine, Wis.: Clayton Connolly 
drove his cab into a main street puddle, 
found it was deeper than he thought, 
was rescued by Coast Guardsmen, 

Washington: Navy discovered it 
had listed a hole in the ground as an 
“asset,” would have to sell it to balance 
its books. A patriotic manufacturer 
helped out, got the space for $1. 

New 
Sinatra, Jack Dempsey departed on the 
same plane for Los Angeles, got varied 
attention from planeside bobbysoxers. 
Score: Johnson 50, Sinatra 25, Demp- 
sey Oo 

Los Angeles: Off on the trip 
around the world which was interrupted 
by war four years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert K. Robertsen (below). planned 
to sail to Norway via the South Seas. 





Press Association 
On their way. 


International 
Hey, stewardess. 


York: Van Johnson, Frank” 












































his two opponents. The job pays $2,000 a 
year, but Barker has to burn the midnight 
oil to keep up with his studies. With high 
school behind him, he plans to run for 
re-election this fall. 


' Looking for a Business? 


Terracing appears to be a business 
with a future. Requirements are a liking 
for outdoor life, a mechanical turn of 
mind, about $1,000 worth of equipment. 

Soil Conservation Service estimates 
proper soil management requires terrac- 
ing of 90.5 million farm acres, that is, 
building low earth dams to retard the 
run-off of rain. One man with a small 
tractor and a terracing blade (total cost 
about $900 to $1,100) can do such work. 

And there’s plenty of it to be done, 
says SCS. The Government pays the 
farmer up to $1 per too feet (rates vary 
according to the section) for terrace con- 
struction, 90¢ of which may go to the 
terracer. Operators already in the business 
make up to $50 a day less expenses (re- 
pairs, depreciation, $2 a day for gasoline) 
depending on local rates. 

Prospects Galore. All you do is get 
your tractor arid blade, go to the Board of 
Supervisors in a soil conservation district 
(there are 1,455 of them). The chairman 
knows where the work needs to be done 
and the farmers who can’t do it them- 
selves. If you want to branch out, other 
equipment will enable you to do plowing, 
combining, excavating, all paying as well 
as terracing. 


Money in Fireproofing 


A year ago George Candler and two 
partners put up $500 capital, started an 
unusual business known as Airways Fire- 
proofing System. 

They contract with hotels, restau- 
rants, department stores to vacuum-clean 
kitchen exhaust systems, air-conditioning 
systems, elevator shafts, acoustical walls 
and ceilings. 

A crew consists of three men and is 
equipped with two $110 portable vacuums 
with special attachments. Charge per 
crew is $15 an hour. The firm’s average 
income now is $500 per crew per. week 
and several crews are kept busy. 

The service met immediate response. 
One client recommends it to another and 
no salesmen are needed. 

The company serves 150 clients in 
Chicago and has opened a Milwaukee 
branch. Candler thinks it’s a good perma- 
nent business for returning veterans and 
others who “want to get going for them- 
selves.” 


Installment Insurance 


Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, 
announces it will insure the lives of its 
installment customers who purchase auto- 
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mobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
tractors, radios, other consumer goods, as 
well as the property itself against fire and 
theft. 

First to use this form of insurance on 
a national basis, the company looks upon 
it as a sound investment in public rela- 
tions “as it protects the families of our 
customers.” 

The plan makes life insurance avail- 
able immediately upon the purchase of a 
product on the installment basis. If the 
purchaser dies the remaining unpaid bal- 
ance is cancelled and the property belongs 
to the deceased’s estate. In case of fire or 
theft the owner is reimbursed for his loss. 

Sold on a group insurance basis, cost 
to the consumer, says the company, is no 
more than it was on goods previously 
bought on financing plans which did not 
include customer insurance, 


Neon Workshop 


T. C. Cairns, Louisville, Ky., closed 
up his neon sign business when war came, 
joined the War Production Board as a 
production engineer. When war ended he 
picked up his old business again but this 
time to help boys who did the fightirig. 

He trains disabled veterans and vet- 
erans who had no trade in the highly spe- 
cialized art of neon glass tube blowing. 
He pays them 60¢ an hour and up while 
learning, guarantees them a full journey- 
man’s pay ($1.75 an hour) within a year. 
Apt pupils, says Cairns, become full- 
fledged blowers within three to six months. 
Cairns supervises each veteran himself, 
gives him as much training in four months 
as the ordinary apprentice gets in three 
years. 

VA Is Impressed. Much impressed 
with Cairns’ “hobby,” the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has asked him to accept ap- 
prentices from the nation at large instead 
of only from the Louisville veterans bu- 
reau as has been his policy. And this 
Cairns intends to do, as soon as plant en- 
largements can be completed. Then, he 
says, he can train 180 at a time instead of 
40 as now. 


“I’m 57,” says Cairns, who looks 





Wide World 


LIGHT WORK. Cairns (right) teaches veterans 
his highly specialized trade. (SEE: Neon Work- 
shop) 
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Most of your big game hunting is probably for 
deer, so you may never come face to face with 
the smashing power and ability to “take it”—and 
“give it’ —that's packed into the huge frame of 
a mighty bull moose . . . But, when and if you 
do, and your rifle is a Savage Model 99, “300”, 
you'll know you'll stop him and stop him cold. 
The sleekly streamlined, fast handling Savage 
“300” delivers more than a ton of smashing, shock- 
ing, stopping “wallop” at 100 yards. It has the 
reserve power and accuracy needed for clean, sure 
kills on all kinds of American big game. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 
Operating plants in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


SAVAGE 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR 
DEPENDABILITY AND 
ACCURACY 








Tufcrete TUFDENSE 


Bonds on concrete floors that dis- 
integrate from excessive oil, grease 
or lactic acid—a colorless liquid 
mixed with sand, cement and stone. 
Curing time 24 hrs. Produces 
dense, high-strength concrete— 
waterproofs, dampproofs. 


TUFCRETE COMPANY 
. B, Des Moines 9, lowa o 
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any design, permanently 
on tools, instruments, 


-_ : 
dog collars, any metal. 


Burn Your Sig) Vf / 
Easy! Simple as writing 


with pen or pencil. Rush order today—supply limited— 


Protect valuable tools 
from thieves and _ tool 
borrowers! Electro Etch- 
er BURNS your name, 
no more when these are gone! SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
postman $1.00 plus few cents postage on delivery. Use 
5 days—money back if not delighted. Electro Etcher, 
Dept. EB-607, Strader Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


— 


Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by ecze' 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples a 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
s checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
® proves it—or money back. Ask your 
A Se druggist today for D-D.D. Prescription. 


FREE-BIG 72 PAGE CATALOG 






























Turkey Poults, Poultry Equipment, Electrical Appliances 
awe’ Giogste, hundreds of other “hard-to-get” items 


My biggest catalog in 30 years. You'll find 
every page crammed with interesting in- 
formation and merchandise you've waited 
years to buy. A book for the whole family. 
A complete farm and home supply store in 
your armchair. Our big 30th Anniversary 
issue is the most unusual published by any 
hatchery, anywhere—Horace L. Campbell, 


GET CHICK FACTS AND PRICES 
Catalog describes our famous Vitamizing pro- 
cess. Details on our Baby Chick Replacement In- 
surance Policy and other at, profit’ features 
of the Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Sent FREE, 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
BOX Fi . SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





WRITE TODAY 
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THERE'S Profit 


IN YOUR POWER BILL! 





If you run your own small business, saving expense 


is just like making a profit. One way to lower oper- | 
ating costs is to generate your own electricity. | 
That's been proved by Sheppard Diesel Generat- | 


ing Sets in hundreds of installations .. . on farms 

. in factories and hatcheries. It's cheaper than 
purchased power .. . it eliminates standby charges- 
Sheppard Diesels extract every 
last stroke'of power from every 
last drop of fuel... the cheap- 
est fuel available. Anyone who 
can press the starter button 
can operate it. There's a model 
to suit your requirements. . + 
investigate today. 














Generating Sets 
2 to 36 KW 


Marine Engines 
8 to 62 HP 


Power Units 
3% to 
56 HP 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 


56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


ALL 
ip AMERICAN 


DIESELS 

























EASE THE AGONY OF 


BACKACHE 


THE SAFE, EASY WAY! 













Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson's BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. 4¢ all drug stores. 








Gohwuons BACK PLASTER 





like a plunging fullback, “In a year’s time 
I'll have the biggest neon sign-making 
business in the country. When I’m 60 I'll 
turn it all over to the boys. They deserve 
it and I want ’em to have it.” 





Merchandising 





Display Ideas. Ii you have trouble dress- 
ing your windows try a new display guide 
issued free by Sherman Paper Products 
Corp., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Book- 
lets show background materials and acces- 
sories for window and interior displays, 
how to match colors, how to get best 
effects. 


Use of Plywood. Store owners, others 
who plan repairs might try a new booklet 
issued by U.S. Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York, on use of plywood 
for commercial interiors. Installations il- 
lustrated are of stores, offices, banks, res- 
taurants. 


Private Flying. Airplane dealers can spur 
interest in private flying with a booklet 
distributed by Firestone Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. Make The Skyways Your High- 
ways is its title. It shows air travel to be 
within reach of virtually every American. 


Small Business. Aids for persons starting 
small business are issued by the New 
York State Department of Commerce. 
Booklets cover financial services, insur- 
ance, record-keeping, labor legislation, 
trade magazines, advertising, credit con- 
trol, labor relations. They give sound 
information, have been checked by experts 
in the field. 


Hometown—U.S.A. PATHFINDER’S mov- 
ing picture Hometown—U.S.A., is now 
available for showings to Chambers of 
Commerce, schools, service and veterans’ 
clubs. There are two sizes of film, 16mm 
and 35mm, with sound. The Pathe-RKO 
picture, 18 minutes in length, covers life 
and business of Medina, Ohio. Available 
free upon application to Pathfinder, Dept. 
F, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hiring Aid. Suggestions to help employ- 
ers hire veterans in proportion to their 
total working forces are contained in a 
new booklet distributed by the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service. It is of particular as- 
sistance to small firms who don’t have 
the machinery to study individual person- 
nel plans. The guide is available at any 
local USES office. 


Death to Weeds. Every home-owner 
and gardener should be a customer for 
Weed-No-More, magic weed killer which 
is said to destroy most broad-leaf weeds 
without harm to common lawn grasses. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, is the 
manufacturer, guarantees that an 8-oz. 
size package will treat 1,600 sq. ft. It 
mixes with water and is easily sprayed. 
Sells for $r. 










































Education 


Starting Young 


Spanish is easy come, easy know for 
elementary school children at Phoenix. 
Ariz. They habla espanol from the first 
through the eighth grade. 

Eyebrows lifted a year ago when Dr. 
Chester K. Davis, school superintendent. 
introduced Spanish in elementary grades. 
But results were good and Dr. Davis’ idea 
now has plenty of support from parents 
in a city that does a good deal of business 
with people who speak only the Spanish 
language. 

Lots of Fun. First graders aren't 
introduced to Spanish until after they 
have learned the fundamentals of reading 
and writing English. Once started, they 
find reading Spanish no more difficult 
than reading English. Nursery rhymes, 
visual aids and games help to make learn- 
ing Spanish a lark for the younger pupils 
in Phoenix. 

Second-graders learn only a_ few 
words a week, finish the year with a work- 
ing vocabulary of 100 words. Length of 
Spanish periods increase yearly. Seventh 
and eighth-graders devote two 30-minute 
periods a week to the subject. Liaison 
with art, music and geography helps in- 
crease Spanish culture. 

Phoenix pupils learn Mexican, rather 
than flowery, scholarly Castilian Spanish. 
To avoid confusion they don’t have to 
master abstract conjungations or long 
lists of exception-to-rules grammar. “Span- 
ish can be taught,” Dr. Davis says “the 
way most of our childrem learned English. 
They weren't taught the why of ‘you are,’ 
simply that ‘you is’ was wrong.” 


Speak Up 


Omar QO. Harris’ textbooks are a 
voice-recording machine, a microphone, a 
loudspeaker and a pair of telephones. 

The Williamsport, Pa., vocational 
high school instructor uses them to teach 

































Bedford Studios 
ENGLISH, SPANISH. Kay Bemen, 6, learns 
both. (SEE: Starting Young) 
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SPEECH RECORDING. It helps youngsters to 
talk correctly. (SEE: Speak Up) 


effective speech to his pupils. His theory 
is that they will advance in the business 
world in proportion to their ability te 
speak their minds, 

A recording is made of each pupil’s 
voice. By playing it back the youngster 
spots his own speech faults, works to cor- 
rect them. In another speech improve- 
ment stunt the pupils converse over tele- 
phones hooked up between adjoining class- 
rooms. Other members of the class listen 
in, offer constructive criticism. The mi- 
crophone is used for speech instruction 
in class, 

Students generally like Harris’ meth- 
ods and respond accordingly. The. proof 
of the pudding: Improved diction, less 
groping for words, faster repartee, modu- 
lated voices, 


Crowded Campuses 


Towns and cities don’t have a monop- 
oly on the shortage of housing. Colleges 
from coast to coast are right up in front 
of the class in this respect (see pictures, 
Pp. 33). 

And the campus housing situation is 
bound to get worse before it gets better. 
For next fall American colleges will open 
their doors to 14 million students, half of 
them ex-G.I.s, according to a survey made 
by Dr. Francis J. Brown, American Coun- 
cil on Education consultant. 

That’s a record enrollment, topping 
the pre-Pearl Harbor high by 200,000, But 
it’s not the ceiling. Dr. Brown figures that 
at least 4 million veterans will take advan- 
tage of G.I. Bill of Rights educational 
benefits in the next five years. Educators 
believe ‘college enrollment may exceed 2 
million in another year or so. 

G.l. "Cities." Crowding in colleges 
creates a shortage of teachers, textbooks 
and classrooms but the principal bottle- 
neck is housing. 

G.I. “cities” are springing up on cam- 
puses across the nation. Veterans, 40% of 
them married, are living in trailers, quon- 
set huts, gymnasiums, abandoned war 
plants, demobilized Army barracks, and 
liking them better than foxholes. 
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Biggest Smoker's Value Ever! 































Top Slides Open 
and pops up your 
favorite cigarette 


POST PAID 
TAX FREE 






A Matched 
Set You‘ll 
Be Proud To 
Give or Get 


For Your Smoking Pleasure 
A THRILL BY THEMSELVES ... 

- «+ A TRIUMPH TOGETHER 
Take the lighter, for yom Be It’s a gen- 
uine “Feather Lite,” in gleaming 


os resistant black plastic. Famed for the 
instant, positive action it’s the favorite 


Both with a Rich Silver on Black 
Fponenallfe® MONOGRAMMED INITIAL 
of your own choice 








et. + 
fap MAIL THIS COUPON FOR SMOKER SET ple Bree Seem iat in 
] IMPERIAL INDUSTRIES, Dept. RP-S2 PRINT INITIAL | wind guard keeps it lit. And if you want 
i 618 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. iN THIS BOX | the joy of added smoking pleasure, your 
Please rush Feather Lite Windproof Lighter and Matching answer is the matching POP-UP cigar- 
| Pop-up Cigarette case personalized with initial printed in | ette case, which is ly a cigarette 
| box shove. CHECK ONE | butler too, seedy 20 serve you on split 
o1 losing $2.98. Send my P. lized Smoker second notice! Every cigarette that 
| — s nd ay Comcnsiin’ Sheer Ge 5 Se ae POP-UP is invitingly fresh, 
I (C0 Send my Personalized Smoker Set C. O. D. I will pay post- | firm and enjoyably fragrant! They're a 
| 1 per P peach of to f 
2.98 a a pair, yours own for 
; man $2.98 plus postage only $2.98—a price you'd gladly pay for 
Nam either one. Seeing is Lelieving! and if you 
I Please Print Clearly ] don’t think you’ve bought a double value 
j Addr | after seeing your thrilling twosome—we’ll 
City refund your money cheerfully! And that’s 
om a promise!—So why not order yours today! 













SPASTIC ano PARALYSI 


CORRECTION 
igi Milton G. Berry 
BIS Foundation Schools 





Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


Encino, Calif.; Houston, Tex.; Cincinnati, 0.; 
Oshkosh, (Lake Winnebago) Wis.; Portland, Ore. 
Day schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


No limit at present 


Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
127 - 27 standards, this fine tested war surplus 
- £410 film has just been released. Panchro- 

120 - 33¢ matic highs 8 exposures. Orders 
filled by return mail, Kindly order a 

620 - 33c minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 
116 - 38¢ Over postage and handling. No 
C.O.D.’s please. Refund on request. We 

616 - 38¢ suggest you send us your order today. 
Howard West, 3 W. 42 St.. New York 18.N. Y. Dept. F 21 


RED, ROUGH HANDS 














Take prompt steps to — your invention. Delays are 









dangerous. Get n ew FREE book, ‘Protect, Finance and 

Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Pre- njo soothing comfort prom 
liminary information free. eens nable fees. Conscientious E y ~ pt 
counsel, Easy payment plan. Learn how to protect and nnd an 
sell your invention. Write us today. FY 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-R Atlantic Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


NEW SUPER-BRIGHT 
LUMINOUS FISH HOOKS WY 


At last... here are the sensational new fish hoons = 
that actually invite fish to bite ‘em and g 
hooked. Glo-Hooks not only} hold fish after of 
are hooked, they really lure more fish and bigger 
fish to your hook. The one bright preatio com- 
peand molded on every Glo-H the most 

ighly luminous known to Amy science. And, —~ 
it’s well-known that fish, as well as many other 
creatures of nature, are attracted almost irre- 
sistibly to light. 


LAND BIGGER AND BETTER CATCHES 
Order your Gio-Hooks today! 
Set of 3 assorted size Glo-Hooks, only $1.00 (tax inc.) 
Double your money back if you’re not convinced Glo-Hooks 
are world’s greatest fish catchers. 


SCIENTIFIC LURE CO. DEPT. D-2 
3405 North Clork Street Chicago 13, Iitinols 
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THE BRIGHT WAY 
TO HOOK 
MORE FISH! 














“Dewey College” 


Leaders from New York State’s 87 
colleges and universities met with Gov. 
Dewey at Albany last week to talk over 
the question of the hour: What is to be 
done about sky-rocketing enrollment (see 
Crowded Campuses, p. 31)? 

The educators put figures together, 
found they were pledged to admit 200,000 
students next fall, 100% more than the 
peacetime peak, The leaders believed they 
could shoehorn 71,000 of the extra 100,000 
onto their campuses, accommodate an- 
other 10,000 in extension courses. But 
this left 19,000 without classrooms, 

New College. For them came a plan 
to establish a new college on the site of 
the Sampson Naval Center on Seneca 
Lake in western New York. The college 
would be under the joint supervision of 
Colgate, Cornell, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Hobart and William Smith. It would open 
its doors in the fall to 12,000 students 
(veterans and civilians, maybe co-eds) 
with a faculty of 1,000. The students 
would receive two years of college train- 
ing, then transfer to other schools. 

The big obstacles to establishment of 
the college are: (1) the Navy is still 
using Sampson as a discharge center (but 
State officials are confident it would yield 
to the college); (2) money. The State 
would have to guarantee $3 to $5 million 
to transform the Naval Center into an 
educational institution. 

While planning the new college, which 
may be named for Gov. Dewey, educators 
considered establishing similar projects 
at other military bases in the State. 


Pathfinders 


No Slight of Hand 


Give Sculptress Ray Shaw a hand— 
she’ll whip it into a portrait ‘of you. 
“Hands are more expressive than faces,” 
she says. “We haven’t learned to control 
their expression.” 

Ray, who once had a phobia on hands, 
sculptures them exclusively, sometimes 
earns $300 or $500 a sitting. She believes 
she’s first to make “hand portraits.” 

Tops. Artist Peter Arno, Songman 
Irving Berlin, soprano Gladys Swarthout, 
beauty-man Charles of the Ritz, the 
Quints’ Dr. Dafoe, Albert Einstein and 
Lowell Thomas sat for what Sam Goldwyn 
calls “busts of hands.” Smaller fry give 
them to loved ones. NBC shows her por- 
traits of eight conductors’ hands in Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Ray hopes her model of FDR’s hands 
guiding The Ship of State (see picture) 
will go to UNO or a future Museum of 
Great Hands, and itches to get Winston 
Churchill’s fist in clay before he leaves. 

Rachel Into Ray. Miss Shaw, Lith- 
uanian-born and thirtyish, has sad blue 
eyes in a chiseled face. At 12 she came 
alone to Brooklyn relatives, called herself 
“Ray” when classmates shunned her as 
“Rachel,” crammed English when they 
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taunted her ignorance of the language. 

Now a poised New Yorker, she urges 
tolerance, consideration, self-knowledge, 
says most people should be psychoana- 
lyzed to learn their real selves, though she 
worked out her own. She likes stylish 
suits, gay scarves, jewelry “in modera- 
tion, especially to enhance the hands.” 

Ray loves nature, indoor plants and 
walking—only sport her anemic condition 
allows. She loves music, too, though she 
can’t sing a note—once hoped to be a 
dancer or violinist, compromised on archi- 
tectural courses and free-lance interior 
decorating after finishing high school. 

Hands Galore. Her two-room apart- 
ment-studio in an old building on the 
Avenue of the Americas near 55th is 
crammed with porcelain and bronze hands 
—a child’s as knocker, Fannie Hurst’s as 
bookends, explorer Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son’s holding a globe. Her first hand- 
portrait was of a double-thumbed boot- 
black named Tony. “Then to do some- 
thing with my models, I began selling.” 

Housework is second to sculpture, 
writing, lecturing, dabbling in photogra- 
phy of hands, working out a radio program 
she’s eager to do. Her part-time maid 
helps feed Swedish or Russian dinners to 
30 and 40 guests. People are her “only 
pets.” 

“We should all help each other. No 
one has the right to discourage others,” 
Ray says, because she had to fight both 
doubters and poverty. First boost came 
from Dorothy Shaver, who exhibited her 
children’s hands at Lord & Taylor store. 

Loathed Her Own. Hands always 
fascinated her. As a child she felt ab- 
normal hate for her “peasant-looking” 
ones, sat on them in public, yanked at 
them until an infection nearly cost her a 
thumb. 

Turning point came in 1933 when a 
spinal injury gave her months to reflect, 
brought resolution t6 do what she most 
wanted—work with hands. Studying anat- 
omy, palmistry, collecting data on hands 
and glove history, poems about hands 
helped turn her psychosis to success, 

“So many people spend lives at un- 
congenial work,” Ray says. “I’d rather 
starve doing what I want to do.” 
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HAND-WORK. Ray Shaw touches up a states- 
man's hands. (SEE: Pathfinders) 


Movies 





& 


THE BANDIT. Cornel Wilde and Anita Louise. 


What to See 


The Bandit of Sherwood Forest 
(Columbia). This technicolor version of 
the old romantic thriller evolves about 
Robin Hood’s son, and his efforts to rescue 
the boy king of England from_a despotic 
regent. Thirteenth century color and 
pageantry form a delightful background 
for Cornel Wilde in castle, dungeon, cell, 
forest. Anita Louise and Jill Esmond aid. 

The Madonna's Secret (Republic). 
A psychological, often slow-moving story 
of the attempt to solve mystery killings 
of Artist Francis Lederer’s models. Ex- 
cellent entertainment for adult and in- 
trospective audiences, Gail Patrick, Ann 
Rutherford and Leona Roberts contribute. 

Tomorrow Is Forever (RKO-Inter- 
national). An_ artificial tear-jerker. 
Claudette Colbert is likeable, but Orson 
Welles, as the masquerading refugee hus- 
band of her youth, hams horribly. 

The Blue Dahlia (Paramount). Alan 
Ladd, Veronica Lake and William Bendix 
in a smooth, suspenseful murder mystery. 
Ladd, newly discharged from the armed 
services, uses restraint in tracking down 
the murderer of his faithless wife. 

Sentimental Journey (20th Century 
Fox). All the emotional stops are pulled 
out for this story of a dying wife’s plan 
to leave comfort for her bereft husband 
in the form of an adopted girl. A weeper, 
with John Payne, Maureen O’Hara and 
William Bendix in the leads. 

The Notorious Lone Wolf (Colum- 
bia). Eric Blore, doing his incomparable 
“gentleman’s gentleman,” is the one bright 
spot in this not-so-good tale of a jewel 
thief home from the wars. 

Breakfast in Hollywood (United 
Artists). A homey, unaffected story, based 
on one of radio’s most popular programs, 
with Tom Breneman playing himself. Ed- 
die Ryan is a gob, just out of service. 
Bonita Granville is a girl who is awaiting 
the return of her sweetheart. Billie Burke, 
Zasu Pitts and Raymond Walburn add to 
the enjoyment; 
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VETERANS EDUCATIONAL HOUSING, °*?*¢0» eeussow 


* hungry veterans, U.S. 
colleges are up to their necks in housing problems. These photos, typical of 
many colleges, show what campus life is like for Joe College of 1946. 





1, MISSOURI, G.I. “trailer cities” are sprouting at colleges across the U.S. This 2. PENN STATE. Trailer-dweller leaves for class. 
one at Columbia, Mo., houses some of University of Missouri’s 600 ex-G.I.s. Forty per cent of all ex-G.I, students are married. 





Stee oo Shes 


3. COLORADO, University of Colorado student Leo Rec- 4, HARVARD. After weeks of house-hunting, Harvard student Francis 
tor and wife draw water for cooking at trailer-towntap. George, 27, rented a vacant Cambridge store as a home for his family. 








5. M.LY. Massachusetts Institute of Technology built this $430,000 100-family 6, WASHINGTON, War homes were moved 25 mi. to 
project for veterans and their families. First occupants moved in this month. Seattle for ex-G.I.s at University of Washington. 





Press Association, International, Acme 
7. WISCONSIN. Wife of University of Wisconsin stu- 8, COLUMBIA, Home for 14 Columbia students and wives is historic house 
dent gives baby a ride down trailer-town “Main st.” at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, built by descendant of Alexander Hamilton. 
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*GRAND RELIEE 


FOR MUSCLE 
ACHES! 





*help nature carry off 
“fatigue acids‘! 


When unaccustomed exercise 
makes muscles sore and stiff, 
chances are you can blame 
“fatigue acids”. . . they’re waste 
products that settle in the muscles, 
often making them swell and hurt! 
The thing to do is rub those tor- 
tured muscles with quick-acting 
Absorbine Jr. By stimulating 
local circulation, more fresh 
blood flows through the muscles— 
helps carry the “fatigue acids” 
away! Then as swelling subsides, 
pain eases—you feel 
grand relief you’ve 
longed for! Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 
at your drugstore! 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass, 
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Smiles 


One to a Customer (Sometimes) 


Those glacial stares and haughty smirks, 

That we have had so long from clerks, 

Are gradually changing to looks benign. 

And everything would be just fine, 

If they would put their stock in view, 

Or let me under the counter, too! 
Louise Duke 


“Can any of you children tell why 
King Nebuchadnezzar built the hanging 
gardens?” 

“Probably because his next-door 
neighbor kept chickens,” answered Butch. 


“Oh, honey, bring a_ half-dozen 
mousetraps when you come home this 
evening,” said the bride. 

“Why, I just brought six yesterday!” 

“T know, but they have mice in 
them!” 


“How’ll I enter the missing amount 
the cashier ran off with?” asked the book- 
keeper. 

“Put it under ‘running expenses,’ ”’ 
said the auditor. 


Working on a crossword puzzle Mrs. 
Green asked, “‘What is a female sheep?” 

“Ewe,” replied Mr. Green—and the 
battle was on. 


The old maid was asked what she 
would desire most in a husband—wealth, 
brains or appearance. 

“Appearance, and the sooner the bet- 
ter,” was the prompt reply. 


The pupil was asked to paraphrase 
the sentence: “He was bent on seeing 
her.” 

The pupil wrote: “The sight of her 
doubled him up.” 


“Ah, Professor Small, I hear your 
wife has presented you with twins. Girls 
or boys?” 

“Well, I believe one is a boy and 





“And you can have the mate when and it I 
pass.” 


the other is a girl, but it may be the other 


. Way round.”’ 


“What’s a plutocrat?” 
“A guy who can get his hair cut the 
day before pay day.” 


“Why do they call him a ‘gentleman 
farmer’?”’ 
“Because he only raises his hat!” 


“Why did they separate?” 
“Nobody knows.” 
“Oh, how terrible!” 


“Look here, waiter! This is supposed 
to be oyster stew, and I haven’t found a 
single oyster in it!” 

“Sir, if you had Irish stew, would you 
expect to find an Irishman in it?” 


“Look, old man, you really ought to 
get married and settle down. Marriage 
you know, is an institution.” 

“I’m not quite ready for an institu- 
tion, thanks.” 


“What was she complaining about?” 
asked the grocer. 

“The long wait,” said the clerk. 

“You can’t please some people. Yes- 
terday she complained about the short 
weight.” 


“Call the manager. I never saw any- 
thing as tough as this steak.” 

“You will, sir,” replied the waiter, 
“if I call the manager.” 


Three men were repairing telephone 
wires. As Betty drove along: in her car 
she saw all three men climbing poles. 

She said: “Look at those nuts! You’d 
think I had never driven a car before.” 


“Annie,” mother exclaimed to her 
naughty offspring, “I don’t think I'll pun- 
ish you this time—lI'll just get a good 
little girl in your place.” 

The youngster quietly considered the 
threat for a moment, and then laughed. 

“You can’t do it, mother,” she re- 
joined. ‘“Nobody’s going to trade you a 
good little girl for a bad one.” 

E2\, Brain Teaser No. 125 

Each of two cop- 
per wires weighs 4 
Ibs. One of the wires 
is 50 ft. longer than 
the other, and its 
weight per ft. is 4 of 
a pound less than that of the other. Find 
the length of the shorter wire and its 
weight per ft. 
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Solution to No. 124 

Since the first man could have fin- 
ished in 50 days and the second man in 
60 days, they could have done 1/50 plus 
1/60 or 11/300 of the work in a day. 
They would have done 20 times 11/300 of 
the job in 20 days. This would leave 4/15 
of the job for the third man to do in 12 
days. Hence the third man would need 
45 days to do the job alone. 
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On refrigerators or roller skates, heating 








equipment or cutlery—on anything 


made with steel ..-- 


. Lhis label means the steel is good 
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When you see the U-S’S Label 
* on any article made with steel, 
you can be sure of one thing: 
the steel is quality steel. It’s steel 
that is backed by all 
the engineering skill and 
manufacturing knowledge of the 
world’s foremost steel makers. 
So look for the U*S’S Label 
when you buy. It helps you 
get your money’s worth. 






Manufacturers of quality steel products 
who desire to identify their goods with the 
US'S Label may obtain full informa- 
tion on request Address United States 
Steel, P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING ...- United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION e FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATESSTEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











